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PREFACE. 




In the following pages 0 I have made an attempt to 
' present the main metaphysical doctrines of two of the 
Hindu Schools of Philosophy, the Vaisheshika and the 
Nyaya, constituting wbat may be called Hindu Realism. 

The attempt has been made after I have tried, dur¬ 
ing my residence at Cambridge, to understand and 
assimilate the European attitude in matters philosophi¬ 
cal and the European mode of philosophic thinking. 

I have not made any explicit comparison between the 
Realism, or any other phase, of European thinking and 
the Realism of the Hindus; but I have always kept the 
European ideas and attitude before my mind, so as to 
make this presentation of Hindu Realism intelligible to 
the Western reader. 

Although written as early as 1824, and with insuffi¬ 
cient material before him, yet the Essay of Colebrookef 
on the Nynya-Vaisheshika is still perhaps the best work 
on the subject in any European language. But excellent 
as the essay is, Colebrooke wrote it as a philologist 
more than a philosopher ; and I doubt very much if a 

♦Being my thesis written as an 4 Advanced Student* of the Cam¬ 
bridge University. Its publication has been greatly delayed as I 
have beeu wanting to add to it at least two more parts, namely, on 
the Saukhya and the Vedfinta. But pressure of othor duties has 
as yet left me no time to accomplish this although, in so far as the 
Sfihkh}’!! is concerned, 1 have done it partially in my Kashmir Shaiva- 
ism which is now in the press and will he very shortly published in 
the Kashmir Series of Texts uiid Studies edited by myself. 

■f Republished in 1878 in ' Essays,* Vol. II. 
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Western student of philosophy can at all get from it an 
intelligent idea of the Hindu system. 

And if the earliest essay on the subject is not, nor 
was perhaps intended to be, a rational presentation of 
the Ny&ya-Vaisheshika system, neither is the latest a 
reasoned statement of the case. For I am equally doubt¬ 
ful if, by reading Professor Max Muller’s account of the 
system, a European student of philosophy can form 
an idea as to the reason or reasons why the Hindu 
Realists held, and do hold even now, the metaphysical 
doctrines which are taught in their system.® 

As for the translations of original Sanskrit works 
on the system, they can hardly be understood by anyone 
but those Orientalists themselves who are, or must be, 
already well acquainted with the Hindu mode of think¬ 
ing and Hindu terminology.! 

In regard to these translations Dr. Thibaut says:— 

“ Indian Philosophy would, in my opinion, be more 
readily and widely appreciated than it is at present, if 
the translators of philosophical works had been some¬ 
what more concerned to throw their versions into a form 
less strange and repellent to the Western reader than 
literal renderings from technical Sauskrit must needs 
be.”—(Thibaut’s translation of the Shri Bhashya, p. x.) 

Thus it happens that there is hardly a single presenta¬ 
tion, in a European language, of the metaphysics of the 

* Max Muller's Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, 1899. Reprint¬ 
ed 1903. 

| Translations—Nyaya Sfltras, Hooks I-IV., by Ballantyne, with ex¬ 
tracts from the Vfitfci; Valshoshika Sutras in Euglish by Gough, in 
German by Roer; Tarka Saiigraha by Ballantyne, Bh&$li&-Parich. by 
Roer. 
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Ny&ya-Vaishe$hika which would enable the reader to 
understand properly the reasoning by which it is support¬ 
ed. This honour I venture to claim for the present 
attempt, which is made by me not as a philologist, or 
an orientalist, but as a student of philosophy. 

fa) The first claim then in regard to the originality 
of the following pages is that they contain a 
rational presentation, for the first time in a 
European language, of Hindu Realism generally. 

(6) And in regard to special points, I venture to think 
that the following are presented for the first time 
in an intelligible form to a Western reader : — 

(i) The idea of the Paramanus—an idea which 
is considered to be the most characteris¬ 
tic of the NySya-Vaisheshika. 

(ii; The idea of Kala. 

(iii) The idea of Dik. 

(c) In addition to these claims to originality, this 
presentation of Hindu Realism also includes :— 
(i) A fuller (though not exhaustive) statement, 
than is to be found in any other work in 
a European language, of the arguments 
given in support of the Atman from the 
Nyaya-Vaisheshika point of view. 

(ii) A fuller and more intelligent presentation 
of the “ Synthetic Aspect ” from the Re¬ 
alistic standpoint. 

I have confined myself to the explanation of the 
main doctrines only as taught by Kanfida and Gotama, 
and have left out several of the minor ones, such as 
that of ‘ Samavaya,’ which is peculiar to the Vaishe$hika 
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and the key to its notion of causality, i.e., the relation 
between the producing source and the product. I have 
also left out entirely all the later ideas; hut I have 
given some of the recent reasonings which have been 
advanced on the subject by living and genuinely Hindu 
thinkers to meet objections based on European thought. 

In presenting Hindu Realism, I have placed myself 
in the position of a Realist and a genuine follower of 
IvaniUla and Gotama. To write and speak as though 
one fully believed in the doctrines one has to present 
has been an ancient Hindu attitude. It was in this 
attitude that the great Vachaspati Mishra wrote on 
almost all the schools of Hindu Philosophy. 

I subjoin herewith a list of the authorities; mostly in 
original Sanskrit, which I have consulted and referred 
to in support of my interpretation of the system. 

I have left out all consideration of the ‘ history * 
of the system, or of its literature. European scholars 
have written on the subject; but as they have written 
with their own notion of the “ philosophy of history ” 
and with pre-conceptions which are peculiar to the West¬ 
ern mind, the history as conceived by them can be, from 
the Hindu standpoint, but partial truth (see pp. 130, 131 
and 155). Still it serves all practical purposes and I 
have therefore refrained from touching upon the subject. 
But the list of the authorities subjoined is so arranged as 
to give one some idea of the history of the system in so 
far as its present literature is concerned. 0 

* For a history, from the Western standpoint, of tho system, see 
also Introduction to Tharka-Sangraha, by M. R. Bod as, in tho 
Bombay Sanskrit Scries. 
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In this connection it may be just noted that the 
age of the existing works is no guide to the age 
and origin of the system, itself (see note 5). The 
Hindus regard the whole of their Smi’iti literature, to 
which the Darshana-Sliftstra (their philosophy) belongs, 
as a branch of learning in which the meaning only 
is of importance (artlia-pradh&na) and distinguish it 
sharply from the "Vedas or Shruti in which the words or 
sounds are of importance (shabda-pradhftna). 0 They can 
therefore see how it is possible that the Smj-iti literature, 
while retaining the meanings or ideas, has yet changed 
its form again and again, and how it is also possible 
that the Shruti, in so far as it is preserved, has re¬ 
tained its very words and sounds. In these circums¬ 
tances, they hold that any system of their philosophy 
as a system of thoughts and ideas may be much older 
than the existing books in which it is now contained. 

I have given most of the references in the foot-notes ; 
but where a reference has needed some explanation I 
have given the same in notes at the end. 

As the notes are often of the nature of textual criti¬ 
cisms or elucidation of texts, and can be needed to justify 
my statements to Sanskritists only, I have left many a 
word and passage untranslated. 


Trinity College, Cambridge, 
March 1908. 


J. C. CHATTERJI. 


* I got this idea from one of my teachers, M. M. Pandit Chandra- 
kinta Tarkalankiira. 
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LIST OF AUTHORITIES AND SOURCES. 

THE VAISRESHIKA. 

1. i. The Vaishe§hika Sfltras of KanAda. Pub., 

Ben. Sans. Ser. For editions used see 
below. The oldest existing work on the 
subject. The old commentaries on the 
S(liras are lost, at least not found yet. 

2. ii. Prasbastapuda’s Padartha-Dharma-Sah- 

gralia ; for edition used see below. 

3. iii. Udayanficharya’s KiranAvali, Comm, on 

the above. Only part of this work (as 
far as section on Dik) with correspond¬ 
ing texts of PrashastapAda has been 
published in the Ben. Sans. Ser. with 
extracts from Vardham&na’s Kiran&vali- 
prakSsha. The rest of this work has 
been consulted in Mss. 

4. iv. Shridliara’s NyAya-Kandall, another Comm. 

on PrashastapAda, published with the 
latter in the Viz. Sans. Ser., Ben. An 
excellent edition. 

5. v. Lak^hanAvall by UdayanAchArya—giving 

definitions of Vaishe§hika terms. Pub¬ 
lished (the text only) as an appendix to 
No. 3. (Ud ay ana and Shridhara were 
very likely contemporaries). 

6. vi. SaptapadArtlii by Shivaditya or Vyoma 

ShivAchArya. If by latter, it will 
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precede Udayana’s works. It may be 
regarded also as a work on both Vaisk. 
and Ny&ya jointly. For edition used 
see below. 

7. vii. Upaskara, Comm, on the Vaishe§hika 

Stitras of Kanada by Shafikara Mishra 
(pub. in Bib. Ind.). 

8. viii. Vivriti by Jayan&r&yana, Com. on No-1. Pub. 

together with Nos. 7 and 1 in Bib. Ind. 

9. ix. A Comm, on No. 1, with what is said to 

be the Bh&radv&ja Vj-itti (one of the 
old and now lost commentaries on the 
Sfltras), by Gafig&dkara Kaviratna- 
Kavirfija. It is impossible to distin¬ 
guish in this work the Bharadv&ja 
Vfitti (if there is any of it in the work) 
from what is actually written by 
Gahgadhara himself. Its reading of the 
Sutras and their arrangement are 
widely different from the other commen¬ 
taries mentioned above. Pub. Berham- 
pore (Murshidabad) Shak. 1790. The 
copy I have used is in the India Office 
Library (I. B. L. 13), London. 

10. x. Chandrak&ntiya Bhfishya, Comm, on No. 

1 by M. M. Chandrak&nta Tark&lah- 
kfira, a living author formerly pro¬ 
fessor in the Government Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta (one of my teachers). 
Pub. Calcutta, 1887. 


* Siuce dead. 
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THE NYAYA. 

11. i. Ny&ya Sfitras of Gotama, oldest existing 

work on the subject. Published as an ap¬ 
pendix to Fasc. No. 4, of the Ny&ya-VArttika 
in Bib. Ind., 1897. For other editions used 
see below. 

12. ii. Ny&ya-Bhfishya by VfttsyAyana or Pak?hila- 

sv&min. Earliest existing Comm, on No. 11. 
Published with the Stitras and numerous 
extracts from Nos. 13 and 14, in the "Viz. 
Sans. Ser. An excellent edition. 

13. iii. NyAya-V&rttikaby Udyotakara, supplementary 

to, and elucidation of No. 12 ; written when 
Buddhism was greatly flourishing in India, 
i.e., the early centuries of the Christian 
era. Published in 6 parts or fasces in the 
Bib. Ind., 1887-1904. 

14. iv. Nyaya-Vftrttika-Tatparya-TikA by V&chaspati 

Mishra; explanatory to Nos. 12 and 13. 
Pub. in Viz. Sans. Ser. 

15. r. Nyaya-Maiijar! by Jayanta Bhat$a; pub. in 

Viz. Sans. Scr. This may be regarded 
almost as an encyclopaedia of the Ny&ya 
system. 

10. vi. NyAya-Vyitti by Vishvan&tha; a Comm, on 
No. 11. Pub. first in Calcutta, 1828. But 
the edition used by me is that published by 
Jiv&nanda. It is from this that extracts 
were translated by Ballantyne. 

17. vii. Tftrkika-Rak§h&, by VaradarAja. (For edi¬ 
tion used see below.) 
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Of these works, Nos. 1-5 are of the greatest import¬ 
ance on the Vaisheshika. Nos. 6-8 are also of great 
weight and authority. No. 9 is not much known. No. 10 
is the work of perhaps the greatest living Pandit of 
Bengal. On the NyAya, Nos. 11 to 14 are of the great¬ 
est authority. Nos. 15 and 16 too are of much weight. 
NYAYA-V AISH ESHIK A. 

18. i. Bh&sha-Parichchheda by Vishvanfitha. Ed. 
Bib. Ind. 

‘ 19. ii. Siddhfinta-ifuktavali, Comm, on the above by 
Vishvan&tha himself. Bib. Ind. 

• 20. iii. Tarka-Safigraha by Annambhafcta. Ed. Bom. 

Sans. Ser. by Y. V. Afchalye and M. Ii. 
Bodas. 

OTHER WORKS ON THE NYAYA AND THE VAISHESHIKA. 

21. i. Mitabh&shini, Comm, on No. 6; published 

with No. 6 in Viz. Sans. Ser. 

22. ii. Ni?hkantaka, Comm, on No. 17 ; pub. with 

same, first in the Pandit and then in book 
form by Lazarus & Co., Benares. 

23. iii: Siddh&nta-Chandrodaya, Comm, on No. 20, 

by Shrikri§lma Dliurjatf, B enares, 1881. 
(Oblong edition.) 

Works on the other systems. 

THE SAIVKHYA-YOOA. 

24. i. The S&bkhya-K&rik&s. 

25. ii. Gautjap&da’s Comm, on same. 

26. iii. Vftchaspati Mishra’sSaftkhya-Tattva-KauraudI, 

Comm, on No. 24. 

27. iv. SAfikhya-Chandrika, Comm, on No. 24 by 

N&rayana. Pub. at Benares. 
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28. v. The S&fckhya-Sfltras. 

20. vi. The Safikhva-Pravachana-BhAshya by Vijn&na- 
bhik§hu. Comm, on No. 28. 

30. vii. Vj-itti by Aniruddka on No. 28. Garbe’s 

edition. 

31. viii. Yoga-Sutras of Patanjali. 

32. ix. BhAgkya on the above; Ed. by Rdjarama 

Sh&stri, Bombay. 

33. x. VyAkbyA by Vachaspati Mishra on No. 32. 

(All three pub. by Jivananda) 

34. xi. Yoga-V&rttika by Vijn&nabhikshu ; Comm, on 

No. 32, pub. in the Pandit by Lazarus. 

34a. xii. Karma-MimAmsA with BhA§hya. 

THE VEDANTA. 

35. i. Brahma-Shtras. 

36. ii. ShAriraka-BhA§hya by ShafikarAchArya on the 

above. 

37. iii. Ratna-PrabhA by GovindAnanda on No. 36. 

38. iv. BhAmati by Vachaspati Mishra on No. 36. 

(All these, together with another gloss by Ananda 

Giri, pub. by the Nircaya SAgara Press, Bombay, 1904 ; 
an excellent edition.) 

39. v. Shri-BhA§bya, Com. on No. 35. Pub. with 

Shruta-prakAsbikA by Lazarus & Co., Be¬ 
nares, in three vols. 

40. vi. VivaranopanySsa by RAm&nanda Sarasvati. 

Ben. Sans. Ser. 

41. vii. Advaita-Brahma-Siddhi by Sad Ananda; Bib. 

Ind. 

* 
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OTHER PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 

42. i. Atmatattva-viveka by Udayana, containing 

a refutation of the Buddhistic notions in 
• regard to the Atman. Edition used is by 

Jlv&nanda, Calcutta, 1873. 

43. ii. Shiva-Sfitra-Vimar§hini, an ancient work on 

the Shaiva philosophy as taught in Kash¬ 
mir. Edited by myself. 

44. iii. Hindu Philosophy in 5 vols., being S.G.V.M. 

Fellowship lectures (Calcutta University) 
by M. M. Chandrakanta Tark&lafck&ra, in 
highly Sanskritised Bengali. Being the 
work of the most learned Pandit of Bengal, 
it is at once of great authority and full of 
information. 

45. iv. Safikhya-Tattv&loka in Sanskrit and Bengali, 

. . by Svamin Hariharananda—one of the very 

few living SAfikhya-SannyAsins of great 
learning and practical knowledge of Yoga. 
4(5. v. Travels of ShivadhyAna. It is leally a philo¬ 
sophical work on the S&ftkhya, written 
under the guise of the experiences of a 
1 Sanny&sin who travelled all over India 

and sojourned in the Himalayas. It is one 
• * of the most remarkable works on the subject 
ever written. It is in Bengali. The au¬ 
thor does not disclose his name but one 
. ** knows that it is by the writer of No. 45. 

47. vi. A Rational Refutation of the Hindu Philo- 
; sophical Systems by Nilakan^ha Sh&stri 

Goreh, and trans. by F. Hall. 
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48. vii. Dialogues on the Hindu Philosophy hy K. M. 

Banerjea. 

49. viii. Colebrooke’s Essays. 

50. ix. Six Systems of Indian Philosophy by Prof. 

F. Max Muller. 

51. x. Die S&mkbya-Philosophie, by Prof. R. Garbe. 

UPANISHADS, &C. 

52. i. Mundakopanishat. 

53. ii. Bfihadaranyakopaniijhat, with Com. by 

Shahkar&charya. 

54. iii. Bhagavad-GitA. 

PURAN'AS, &c. 

55. i. Mah&blifirata with Nilakan^ha’s Comm. (Cal¬ 

cutta edition, Pub. by the ‘ BaUgabasi ’ 
Press). 

56. ii. Vi§hnu Purana. 

57. iii. BhSgavata. 

58. iv. Manusaihhita with RAghavknanda’s Commen¬ 

tary on it. 

BUDDHISTIC. 

59. i. Digha-Nik&ya. 

60. ii. Majjhima-Nikftya (both Pub. by the P&li'Text 

Soc.). 

GENERAL. 

61. i. Shabda-Ivalpa-Druma (A Sanskrit Dictionary). 

62. ii. Medinl Ko§ha. 

63. iii. Prasthana-Bheda by Madhusudana Saras- 

vati. Ed. and Pub. by Weber in his 
Indische Studien, Vol. 1 (1850). 



64. iv. Nirukt&lochana by Satyavrata S&mashramin. 

Pub. in his edition of the Nirukta in Bib. 
Ind. 

65. v. Chatruvarga-Chint&mani, Bib. Ind. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

66. i. Vaish.-Sfttras with extracts from Comm., by 

Gough. (Lazarus & Co., Benares). 

67. ii. Ibid, by Roer. (German) in Z.D. M. G., Vols. 

xxi, pp. 309-420; xxii, pp. 383-422 ; Leipzig, 
1867, 1868. 

68. iii. The Ny&ya-Sfitras with extracts from the 

Vfitti of VishvanStha by Ballantyne. Books 
I-IV only. 

69. iv. The Vedanta-Sfitras by Dr. Thibaut in the 

Sacred Books of the East Series. Vols. 
xxxiv and xxxviii, containing the transla¬ 
tion of the Sh&rtraka BhAghya and Vol. 
xlviii, that of the Shribhii§hya. 

70. v. Bhfi§h£-Parichchheda by Roer in Bib. Ind. 

71. vi. The Yoga-Sdtras of Patanjali with Bhoja- 

Vfitti by R£j& R&jendral&la Mitra. Bib. Ind. 
WESTERN WORKS. 

72. i. Philosophy of History by Fred, von Schle- 

gel. Eng. Trans, by J. B. Robertson, 1835. 

73. ii. Appearance and Reality by Bradley. 

74. iii. Some Dogmas of Religion by Dr. J. E. 

McTaggart. 

75. iv. Multiple Personality by Drs. Sidis and Good- 

hart. 

76. v. Evolution of Ethics by Huxley. Eversley 

Series, 1895. 
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Ad. Br. Sid. 

=Advaita-Brahraa-Siddhi 

41 

Ani. ... 

=Aniruddha Vritti on the SAiikbya 



SAtras... 

30 

At. Tat. Viv. ... 

=Atraa-Tattva-Viveka 

42 

Banerjea Dial. 

=Dialogues on the Hindu Philo¬ 


H. Phil. 

sophy ... ... 

48 

Ben. Sans. Ser. 

=Benares Sanskrit Series. 


BkAg. 

=BkAgavata ... 

57 

Bliag. GitA. ... 

=Bhagavad-GitA 

54 

BkAmati 

=BkAmati on Sliar. BhAsli. 

38 

BhAskA-Par. ... 

=BhAsha-Parichchheda 

18 

Bib. Ind. 

= Bibliotheca Indica. 


Bora. Sans. Ser. 

= Bombay Sanskrit Series. 


Bradley App. & R. 

=Appearance and Reality by 



Bradley 

73 

Brah. SO. 

=Brahma Sutras 

35 

Brih. Up. 

= BrihadArany akopanisliat 

53 

Oba. KA. 

= Hindu Philosophy by M. M. 



Ohandra-KAnta ... 

44 

Ohan. BhAsli.... 

=OhandrakAntiya BliAghya 

10 

Oliatur Va. Ohi.'Ma.=Okaturvarga OhintAmaiji. 


Digh. Nik. ... 

=Dfgha Nikaya 

59 

Dog. Rel. 

=Sorae Dogmas of Religion 

74 

GaiigA. 

=GahgAdhara’s Commmentary ... 

9 

Gaud. SAiikh.... 

=Gaudap4da’s Commentary on 



SAiikhya KarikA ... 

25 

Goreh 

=Rational Refutation by N. 



ShAstrl Goreh 

47 

Kandali 

=NyAya-Kandali 

4 

Ki. Va. 

ssKiran&vali ... ... 

3 



Ki.Va. Pr. ... 
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=KiranAval!-Prak&sha 

3 

Lak$h. 

=Lak8hai)Avall 

5 

Ma. BbAr. ... 

=MahAbhArata 

55 

Majj. Nik. ... 

= Majjhima-NikAya ... 

60 

Manu. 

=Manu-Samhit4 

58 

Media!. 

=Media 1 Koslia. 


Mit. 

=MitabhAshin! 

21 

Mimd. Up. 

=Mundakopaniflhat ... 

52 

N. V. T. T. ... 

=NyAya-VArttika-T4tparya-TikA 

14 

NyA. Bhash. ... 

=»NyAya-BhAshya 

12 

NyA. Mafij. ... 

=NyAya-Ma0jar! 

15 

NyA. Su. 

=NyAya-Sfitras 

11 

NyA. VAr. 

=Ny4ya-VArttika ... 

13 

NyA. Vrit. ... 

=Ny4ya-Vritti 

16 

Pra. Bhe. 

=PrasthAna-Bheda ... 

63 

Prashasta 

=PrashastapAda’s Padartha-Dhar- 



ma-Sangraha 

2 

RAj&rAma 

=Yoga-Si1tra, edited by Pandit 



RAjarAma ShAstrin 

32 

Ration. Refut. 

=Rational Refutation 

47 

Rat. Pr. 

=Ratna-PrabhA 

37 

Roer 

=Roer’s translation of BhAshA- 



Parichchheda 

70 

SAn. K. 

=SArtkhya-KArikAs ... 

24 

Simkli. Phil. ... 

=SArhkhya-Pliilosophie 

51 

SAhkh. T. L. ... 

=S4nkhya-Tattv41oka 

45 

Sin. Sfl. 

=S4Akhy a-Sutras 

28 

Saptap. 

= Sapta-padArth! 

6 

Saptap. Mit. ... 

sMitabhA^hii)! 

21 

Sa. S4. Nf. ... 

=NiruktAlochana by Satyavrata 



SAmasliramin 

64 

Schlegel. Phil. Hist 

.=Schlegel’s Philosophy of History 

72 

Sha. Ka. 

=S!iabda-Kalpa-Druma 

61 

ShAr. BhAsh. ... 

=Sh4riraka BhAshya... 

36 

Shi. Dh. 

=Travels of Shiva-DhyAna 

46 



Shiv. S. Vim. . 
Shri. Bh&sh. . 
Sid. Oha. 

Sid. M. V. . 
Tark. Saii. 

Tar. Rak. 
Thibaut 


Upask. 

Vaish. Su. ... 
Ved. pii). 
VijnAna 
Vish. Pur. 
Vivaranopa. .. 
Vivr. 

Viz. Sans. Ser. 
Yoga Su. 


( ) 

=Shiva-Sutra-Vimarshini 
=Shri-BhAsbya 
= Siddh&nta-01iandrodaya 
= (NyAya)-SiddJianta-Mukt&vali ... 
=Tarka*Sarigraha 
=TArkika-RaksliA 
=Thibaut’s translation of the 
Vedanta Sutras, ShAriraka 
Bh&shya and Shn-BhAshya ... 
=Upa8kara 

=Vaisheshika-Sutras ... 
=VedAnta-pindima. 

=Sahkl»ya-Prav. BhAsbya 
= Vtybiju Pur&ija 
=Vivaranopanyasa ... 

=Vivriti ... ... ... 8 

=Vizianagram Sanskrit Series. 
=Yoga-Sutras. ... ... 31 
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KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION 


OP 

SANSKRIT WORDS. 

The order is that of the Sanskrit alphabet. 

Vowels (only those needed for our present purpose), 
a as in cedar, 

a as in father, 

i as in pin. 

i as in marine, 

u as in push, 

u as in rude, 

p as in merrily, 

e as in there, 

ai as in aisle, 

o as in so. 

au as in Ilaus (German) or ou, in house. 
Consonants (only those needed here and which have 
peculiarities of sound.) 

g always hard as in give. 

gh as in stay-horn pronounced quickly. 

h as ng in sing. 

ch always soft as in church. 

chh as in church-hall pronounced quickly. 

n as n in bunch. 

t pronounced with tongue turned up (cere¬ 
bral.) 

th as in ant-hill pronounced quickly. 
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( mi ) 

d pronounced with tongue turned up (cere¬ 
bral), 
n cerebral, 

t as in French. 

th like th in thank without any hissing sound, 

d as in French, 

dh the above aspirated, 

ph as in philosophy, 

bh as in stafr-him pronounced quickly, 

as 8 in sure. 

pronounced like the above but with the 
tip of the tongue turned upward 
(cerebral), 
m nasal, not unlike ng in song, 
h aspirate. 


THE 


HINDU REALISM. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

(a)—G ereral. 

The name Hindu seems only to be a corrupt form 
of the Sanskrit Sindhu, i.e., the Indus. 

Hindu' defined 6 R was in all probability given by the 
ancient Persians to those contempora¬ 
ries of theirs who inhabited the provinces of India 
bordering on that river. Whatever the origin of the 
name, and however much one may dislike it personally 
owing to its history and associations, I must use it 
here; and by Hindus I shall mean all those people or 
peoples who accept, or did accept, that social polity 
and religious discipline which in Sanskrit is known 
as tlie Varnftshrama Dharma and is based on the teach¬ 
ings of what is called the Veda—both these terms being 
explained later.® 

By Hindu Philosophy I mean that branch of the 
ancient learning of the Hindus (in the 
sophi^defined. 0 ' ft hove sense) which demonstrates by 
reasoning propositions in regard to (a) 
what a man ought to do in order to gain true happiness 


* Infra, p. 181 and p. 132. 
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in and under particular circumstances and in specific 
states of existence ; or ( b) what he ought to realise by 
direct experience in order to be radically and absolutely 
freed from suffering and to be absolutely independent 
—such propositions being already given , and lines of 
reasoning in their support being established, by duly 
qualified authorities as also explained later on.* 

In Sanskrit, Philosophy lias been variously named; 

but it is at present chiefly known as 
for ^'philosophy $ Darshana Sh&stra, which literally means 
the science of views , i.e., correct views, 
in regard to either of the two kinds of propositions 
named above; namely, those embodying what a man 
should do to be truly happy in and under particular cir¬ 
cumstances and in specific states, i.e., his duties (Karma 
or Dharma); or those enunciating the truths of the 
essential nature of things (Tattva\ so that a man by 
realising them may be absolutely free and independent. 

It is also called Vich&ra-Shftstra or Manana-Sh&stra, 
both these terms meaning the “Science of Rational 
Demonstration/’ namely, of propositions put forward 
in regard to either duty (Karma or Dharma) or essential 
bwths (Tattva).f 

It may be said to correspond to what in the West, 
that is, Europe and America, is generally understood 
by Philosophy, in so far as the latter is only a rational 
demonstration of what a man should do to truly better 

* Sha. Kr., Snt» voce Parshana; f>a. Sfi. Ni., Vol. iv., no. line 1; 
Goroh, p. 1, para. 1 ; See Note 1; Infra, p. 3. 

| Sha. Ka., Sub voce * Darshana Vivr., vi. ii. 16; Sa. Sfi. Ni., Ibid. 
Chn, Ka., Vol. I., p. 102; See Note 2, 
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himself, or of ultimate verities which are already 
realised by experience as facts ; that is to say, in so far 
as Philosophy is not mere speculation iu regard to such 
duties and verities. The full meaning of this cxualifi- 
cation will be understood as we go on. 

Two main divl- From tl,e definition given above 
sions of Hindu it is obvious that Hindu Philosophy falls 
Philosophy. j n t 0 k roa( | ivisions, namely :— 

(1) Rational demonstration of propositions of duty, 
that is to say, what a man should or should not do in 
order to realise happiness, iu some state of specific 
existence. (See pp. 131-133,. 

This is called the Dharma-miinfirhs\ or Karnui- 


mimnmsii. We shall refer to it as Dharma-niimftmsA. 0 

(2) Rational demonstration of propositions in regard 
to those truths about the fundamental nature of things 
which a man should realise by direct experience, to be 
absolutely freed from suffering and absolutely in¬ 
dependent. 

This division may be called Tattva-mimAmsA. It 
is also termed Moksha-Darshana.f We shall call it 
simply Metaphysical Philosophy, and refer to the 
truths discussed therein as Metaphysical Truths. 

While thus the two divisions are made in regard 
to their special subject-matter, yet the J)harma-mim&rhs£ 
is not, and cannot be, entirely free from some reasoning 
about Metaphysical Truths. For the very propositions 
it has to discuss are based on these truths, one of which, 
the fundamental one, is discussed at some length in 


♦ Cha. R&., Vol. I, p. 105 (implied), 
t Shi. Dh., p. 1. 
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the main text-book of this branch of Hindu Philosophy. 

Several other Metaphysical Truths are taken for granted. 

Thus even Dharma-mtmfimsft has a metaphysical basis, 

and a particular metaphysical standpoint, the place 

of which we shall see presently. 

As for Metaphysical Philosophy, it is represented by a 

„ ^ „ number of what are called Tantras or 

Sehools of Me- vT , , . 

taphysieal Phi* Nayas, words which may be translated 

losophy. aa schools, using this term in a sense 

which is, as will be soon seen, somewhat different from 
that which it usually beam in connection with Philo¬ 
sophy in the West. 0 

There are several of these schools, but only five are 
regarded as fundamental. Their names are : — 

(1) Vaisheshika, 

(2) Ny&ya, 

(3) S&ftkhya, 

(4) Yoga, 
and (5) Ved&nta. 

The others are regarded as, and may be easily shown 
to be, but variations of these five. 

As is well-known, the fundamental five schools again 
really represent, in so far as what may be 
terns 66 malnSyS * called purely theoretical truths are con¬ 
cerned, three systems grouped as follows: 

(1) Vaisheshika-Nyaya or Ny&ya-Vai- 

she$hika, 

(2) S&fikliya-Yoga, 
and (3) VedAnta.f 

* Ny4. Bluish. 1.1. 4. N. V. T. T., p. 146, line 15 ; Ki. Va,, |>. 117, 
In/ra, p. 7, et aeq. 

f Oha. Kd., Vol. I, p. 113; AO- Br, Sic*., p. 2; Pro. Bhe, 
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As stated before, the Dharma-raim&ihsft has a meta¬ 
physical basis of its own, and so far as this basis is 
concerned, it is also reckoned as belonging to the first 
group, namely, the Ny4ya-Vaisheshika. * 

Thus, in reality, there are only three metaphysical 
systems of the Hindus. These systems again are not 
considered as mutually contradictory. They are re¬ 
garded as forming a graduated series in which the 
three systems form, as it were, three great standards, 
suited to different types or grades of minds,—different 
intellectual (and only intellectual) capacities and tem¬ 
peraments. 

This position follows as an inevitable consequence of 

. the very conception the Hindus have of 

Hindu concep- , . * 

tion of philoso- Philosophy itself. What that conception 
tain*preconeep- is> has been already hinted at. It might 
tlons °fthe Hin- p er haps be made a little clearer, by 
stating here certain ideas which are uni¬ 
versally held by all Hindus. They may be considered the 
general preconceptions of the Hindu mind.° But they 
are preconceptions for which the Hindus have reasons, 
that are, to them, quite full and satisfactory. Without, 
however, giving any of these reasons here, I shall first 
just state what, to a Hindu, seem to be the corresponding 
preconceptions of the Western mind ; and then just give 
the Hindu ones, so that the latter may be seen by op¬ 
position, as it were, in clear relief. The two sets of 
preconceptions are, as it will be seen, diametrically 
opposed to each other. 


* See Note 3. 
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It seems to a Hindu that Western students of his Philo¬ 
sophy start generally with the following pre-suppositions, 
which are apparently assumed as established facts :— 

(1) Man can never know Metaphysical Truths by 
direct experience, in the same way, for instance, as he 
can know sense objects. And, therefore, Metaphysical 
Truths can, at best, be but matters of speculation and 
mere inferences or only based on faith. 

(2) Even if it be conceded, as a sort of possibility, 
that men may perhaps know these truths some day by 
direct experience, yet there has been so far no man who 
has known them in this fashion. 

(3) Therefore, being matters of pure speculation, 
the various schools of Hindu philosophy, like any other 
speculative systems of the West, must be mutually contra¬ 
dictory, and if any one of them be true, the others must 
be false. 

As against these, the Hindu preconceptions are :— 0 

(1) Man can know Metaphysical Truths, like any 
other truths, by direct experience, and not merely by 
speculation, by inference, or by faith. 

»2) There have been men in the past who have thus 
known the whole truth of our nature and existence, as 
well as that of the Universe as a whole. 

These men are known as Rigliis, which term, in this 
connection, may be translated as “perfected seers.”t 

(3) And, it is by knowing Metaphysical Truths by 
direct experience that some of the Ri$kis have taught 
them to the Hindus. 

* Cha. Kft., Ad. Br. Sid., Goroh, &c. Note 3. 

| See Note 4. 
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(4) But the liihhis have taught the Metaphysical 
Truths not as dogmas, to be received merely on faith, 
but by rational demonstration. That is to say, they have 
demonstrated by reasoning* the truths, already realised 
by them as matters of direct and positive experience. 

And it is this rational demonstration of, that is, 
demonstrating by reasoning , the metaphysical truths, 
which constitutes Philosophy according to the Hindu 
point of view.f 

The function oT Philosophy, therefore, is not the 
discovery of metaphysical truths, by reasoning and infer¬ 
ence ; but only tho explaining ami understanding ration¬ 
ally of such truths already discovered and realised by 
experience 4 

(5) These truths, being realised by the liihhis by 
direct experience, that is, not being conceived by them 
as matters of mere speculation, inference, or faith, all 
the Ri^his have known them as the same, in much the 
same way as all who are provided with eyes may know 
the sun as one and the same thing. § 

i.6) But, while the metaphysical truths as realised by 
them are the same in every case, the Riidiis have taught 
this one and the same set of truths, in what may be 
called three different standards or grades,\\ which are 
represented by, but not necessarily exactly the same ns, 
the great text-books known as the philosophical Sutras.If 

•See Note 57. | Ibid ; also note t. 

| tbit 1. and infra, p. 140. § Clia. KA., Afcc. 

| Fra 13hc.. p. 23; Ad. tir. Sid., p. 151, line* it el *«■*/. from I bottom ; 
At Tafc. VIv., pp. 181-132; Vod. »iii., 10; Cha. KA., Vol. I, p. 0 . ; 
R&jar&tna, Intro.; <ftc. 

^ See Note 5. 
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And they have thus taught in order to suit different 
minds, in much the same way as, say, the grammar of 
Sanskrit or Greek may be taxight in different standards, 
such as practical, historical, philological, and so on. 

(7) And it is these three different standards of teach¬ 
ing and presenting rationally one and the same body of 
essential truths, already realised by the Ri$his by direct 
experience, which constitute the three fundamental sys¬ 
tems of Philosophy mentioned above. 0 They are there¬ 
fore not contradictory to one another, but together form 
a single and gradually advancing series, in which, it 
may be pointed out, the order of the three systems may 
or may not be one of historical succession. 

(8) Not only are not the three different standards of 
Philosophy contradictory to one another, but they all 
lead to the same practical end. t A man may pursue any 
one of them, according to his intellectual capacity aud 
temperament, and yet reach the same practical end as 
others following the other standards. How this is possi¬ 
ble may again be exemplified by our previous illustra¬ 
tion of the different standards of the grammar of a 
language like Sanskrit. While what I have called the 
historical and philological standards of the grammar may 
give one a knowledge of the language respectively in its 
historical development and in regard to its ultimate 
sources, they, as well as the first standard, may give one 
a practical knowledge, i.e., knowledge enabling one to 
speak and write the language correctly, which may be 
exactly the same. Similarly, while the second and third 

* Ante p. 4. 

t At Tat. Viv., p. 1 ; Cha. KA, Vol. I, p. 6. 
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standards of Philosophy may, and indeed do, give one a 
good deal more of what may be called theoretical know¬ 
ledge or knowledge of secondary importance, they, as 
well as the first standard, lead one to the same practical 
end which is the realisation of absolute freedom and 
independence. 

That the Hindus regard their different systems as 
forming a gradually advancing series has not been 
entirely unknown in the West. It was known, in a more 
or less confused manner, even to Fred, von Schlegel. 0 
Recently the late Prof. Max Muller came to realise it in 
a fashion, in so far as he recognised the one funda¬ 
mental basis of all the schools of Hindu Philosophy. 
He says:— 

“The longer I have studied the various systems, the 
more have 1 become impressed with the truth of the 
view taken by Vijiiana-Bhikshu and others that there is 
behind the variety of the six systems a common fund of 
what may be called national or popular philosophy, a 
large Milnasa lake of philosophical thought and language, 
far away in the distant North, and in the distant Past, 
from which each thinker was allowed to draw for his 
own purposes.”! 

While thus the idea is not entirely unknown among 
European scholars of Sanskrit, there has been no ade¬ 
quate attempt made, so far as I know, by any writer to 
show how exactly, if at all, the different systems can 
constitute a single and gradually advancing series, or 
how the Hindus can at all justify their position. Yet 

♦Schlogol, Phil, of Hist., pp. 202 and 208, 

} Six Systems, p. xvij, 
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the Hindus maintain that it can be justified, and that 
the view they hold of their Philosophy is not only 
correct, bnt is most essential to a proper understanding 
of their various systems. 

Leaving aside, for future consideration, this claim of 
the Hindus and taking the position for granted, let us 
now see what the three standards really are. 

(b) —The Three Standards. 


The Sanskrit word for what l have called a Standard 
of Philosophy is Prasth&na. Literally translated it means 
a setting forth, or a setting out. It may also be render¬ 
ed as a standpoint or road. And, as stated above, there 
are three and only three standards or Prastb&nas. 

The first standard is meant either for absolute begin- 

Tho Creationist ners - that is t0 for 8tudents with 

or Realistic an intelligent, but as yet philosophical- 
standard. . n . t 

Iy unreflecting, or at any rate not much 

reflecting, mind ; or for those otherwise unable or unwill¬ 
ing to study any but the practical truths of metaphysical 
Philosophy.® This standard takes up the Universe as it 
appears to such a mind, that is to say, as it in found 
extended in space and changing in time, with all the 
objects in it as real things and all the qualities of these 
objects as inherent in them and not as something sub¬ 
jective, existing merely in the minrl of the percipient. 
It excludes, of course, anything of the nature of what 
may be called the psycho-dynamism or polyonymism| 
of the other two standards and has certainly nothing to 
do with idealism. It is naive realism, pure and simple. 
As Realism, this standard has reduced the infinite 


* Cha. Kft., Vol. I,p. 115; Itoor, p. xvi (implied only), f See Appendix B, 
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complexity of tilings to nine classes of ultimate Realities. 
The reduction of the infinite variety of existing and 
experienced things to these nine classes may he called 
the analysis or analytic aspect of the Universe from 
this standpoint- 

Then, what may be called the synthetic aspect of the 
Univeise, as taught in this standard, shows how, out 
of these nine classes of ultimate Realities, every¬ 
thing that we experience in the Universe is formed. 
These things, which are thus formed out of the ultimate 
Realities, are considered as absolutely veto productions. 
They are no doubt produced out of certain ingredients 
which have existed from all eternity; but, before their 
production, they have no sort of existence whatever. 
They might be spoken of as absolute creations, if it were 
not for the fact that they are produced, not out of no¬ 
thing, but out of things which have been eternally 
existing. And this is a point which should be borne 
clearly in mind ; for it is with reference to this idea, that 
the standard takes its name, which, in Sanskrit, is 
Arambha-vAda or Asat-kArya-vAda. The first of these 
two names can be translated as ‘ the doctrine of an 
absolutely new creation * out of pre-existing ingredients; 
while the second means ‘ the doctrine of absolute non¬ 
existence of the produced * before their actual produc¬ 
tion. For the sake of convenience we shall call 
it the * creationist standard ’ or standpoint, bearing 
always in mind, that creation in this connection means, 
not the creating of things out of nothing, but only 
forming and fashioning them out of previously existing 
factors, 
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As suggested before, there are three main and ori¬ 
ginal schools, started by Ri§his, which belong to this 
standard or standpoint.* Of these, the Dharma-mimdmea 
belongs to it only in so far as it has a metaphysical 
basis and a metaphysical conception of the origin of 
things; otherwise it deals chiefly with certain proposi¬ 
tions laid down in regard to men’s duties. The second 
school belonging to it, that is, the NyAya, takes practi¬ 
cally for granted several of the metaphysical doctrines, 
which are special to the standard, and then devotes 
itself very largely to the discussion of the proper means 
of arriving at truth, in so far as this means consists of 
reasoning.f While the third school of this standard, 
the Vaishe§hika, deals chiefly with the metaphysical 
doctrines themselves. Thus, while the two first-named 
schools may be spoken of as rather practical, the third 
19, in a sense, more theoretical; and as my object here is 
to deal chiefly with the theoretical doctrines, 1 shall 
often refer to this standard by the name of its third 
representative, namely, Vaishe^hika, except when there 
will be occasion specially to mention the other members. 

I shall also speak of it as Realism, Realistic Standard, 
and so on. 

The second standard takes up the analysis of the 
The psycho-dy- Universe at the point where it was left 
namic stand- by the Vaishe§hika, and carries it 
further. It reduces the nine ultimate 
Realities, or entities of the Realistic System, to only two. 
It does not discard the nine Realities altogether but 
only shows that they are not final. It accepts them as 

* Ad. Br. 8id., p. 51 and passim ; Pra, Bbe., p. 28. f Infra pp. 188-189, 
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facts but points out that they are not primary but are 
derived from still simpler principles. 0 That is to say, 
it does with the Realities of the first standard, very 
much what the latest physical researches in the West 
are said to be doing with the atoms of matter with 
which Western chemistry deals. The tendency of these 
researches has been, as is well-known, to show that the 
atoms of chemistry are not ultimate Realities, but that 
they are derived from sources that are more simple and 
more universal. But while they are tending in this 
direction, they have not in any way interfered with the 
existence of atoms as definite units, albeit they are not 
final Realities. 

The reduction of the nine Realities of the first stand¬ 
ard to what are regarded as the two ultimate principles 
may be called the analytic aspect of the Universe, as 
held by the second standard, corresponding to the 
analytic aspect of the former. The second standard also 
possesses a synthetic aspect which in all essentials is 
exactly the same as that of the first, only it shows, as 
is natural, that the derived things are produced not 
from the nine Realities but from the two which it 
considers ultimate. Of course, it presents the synthetic 
aspect in greater detail and in a somewhat fuller form. 

It shows how one of the two classes of ultimate 
Realities remains for ever unaffected and unchanged 
whilo out of the other is produced everything which can 
ever form an object of experience. It shows also how 
out of this Reality are first produced all those things 
or facts which are regarded as mental or psychical, such 
* Ani., vi. 18. See Not© 6. 
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as thoughts, ideas, feelings, and so on, and then out of 
these again everything material. 

There has been much confusion in the West as to 
the exact nature of this standard. It derives the ma¬ 
terial from the mental and psychical, that is to say, 
from things which are of the nature of thoughts, 
ideas, and feelings. But, in spite of this fact, Prof. 
Garbe, who is perhaps the one scholar in the West 
who has made a thorough study of tiie literature of 
this standard, lias yet taken it to be a form of mate¬ 
rialism ; so much so, that lie lias seen no place for 
psychology in this standard and lias substituted a phy¬ 
siology in its stead.* This is indeed strange not only 
because it is absolutely against the universal tradition 
of the Hindus, but also because it is absurd to call a 
system of Philosophy materialistic which derives matter 
from thoughts and ideas. Prof. Max Muller, however, 
who generally had a better insight into things Hindu 
came to form a clearer and more correct conclusion as 
to the nature of the standard. For lie recognised in it a 
system of idealism and if a system that derives matter 
from things mental can be called idealism, it undoubt¬ 
edly is so. But more properly perhaps it may be spoken 
of as a psycho-dynamism, inasmuch as the principles 
which it regards as the origin of things are both psychi¬ 
cal, i.e., of the nature of feelings, thoughts and ideas, 
and dynamic, i.e., of the nature of forces or powers. 

Being a system of psycho-dynamism it discards the 

creationist notion of the Vaisbe.diika, and shows that 

* Garbe, Siimkh. Phil., p. 242 et seq. 

f Six Systems, p. x. 
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tilings are not formed out of pre-existing materials, as 
absolutely new creations, but that products already exist 
in a potential form in the original psycho-dynamic 
principle. They simply unroll themselves out from this 
potential state as a tree unrolls itself out from the seed. 
That is to say, from this point of view, things are not 
created but evolved ; and what is evolved already exists 
in a potential state. Therefore it is called ParinAma-v&da. 
This may be translated as the doctrine of evolution ; and 
the standard may be called the evolutionist standard. 
It is also called Sat-kArya-vAda, that is to say, the doctrine 
of the existence of the product iii a potential form prior 
to its actual manifestation. 

There are, as mentioned before, two main schools, 
founded by Risliis, belonging to this standard; namely, 

(1) Safikkya 

and 

(2) Yoga. 

The SAfikhya devotes itself chiefly to the expositiQn of 
the doctrines of the standard while the Yoga occupies 
itself mostly with the consideration of the practical 
method by which the truths of the doctrines can be 
realised as direct experiences. I shall, therefore, refer 
to this standard as SAfikhya, mentioning Yoga only 
where it is necessary. 

The final standard takes up the analysis of the 
Universe at the point at which it was 
mic h Standard iy " by the evolutionist standard; and 
reduces the two Realities of the latter to 
one absolute Reality only. Like the second in its dealings 
0 
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with the first, the third or final standard does not 
entirely discard the findings of the second; only it 
shows how one of the two Realities recognised by the 
Sahkbya cannot be absolutely real, but that it is a 
something which, while it is real from one point 
of view f , is for ever non-existent when looked at from 
another. 

This is what it gives as the analytic aspect of the 
Universe ; but it presents a synthetic aspect too, which 
is practically the same as that taught in the other 
standards, with such differences only as follow inevitably 
from the analytic view it presents. 

As the Reality it teaches is absolutely unchangeable, 
this standard shows how the Universe, with its infinite 
variety, is and must be but an appearance, namely, of 
mere * names and forms,’ i.e. t concepts as such and 
concepts objectified. That is to say, it shows how it 
is one and the same thing which, remaining what 
it is, yet appeal's as many, under many names and 
concepts It may, therefore, be called a standard of 
polyonymism. In Sanskrit it is called Yivarta-vada, that 
is to say, the doctrine of production in which the originat¬ 
ing Reality remains what it is and yet brings about the 
result. It is also called Sat-karana-v&da,° that is to say, 
the doctrine of the reality of only the originating source 
or basis of things. We shall call it polyonymism,f as 
it is not exactly idealism in any Western sense of the 
word that I know of. The manifold of the Universe, 
according to this standard, no doubt consists only of 
ideas as such and ideas objectified—of “names and 
♦Ad. Br. Sid., p. 2. f 8cc Appendix B. 
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forms” as they are called—which*are, as it were, backed 
up and made substantial by the one and only Reality ; 
but these ideas, while forming, from one point of view, 
an eternal series, are, under no circumstances, part 
of the one and absolute Reality. {See, however, Note 7, 
below). 

It is represented, as stated above, by the VcdAnta, 
by which name we shall refer also to this standard. 


Of these three standards or systems of Hindu 


Scope and me¬ 
thod of the pre¬ 
sentation of 
Hindu Philoso¬ 
phy here made. 


Philosophy, the last two only are chiefly 
known in the West. For this, we are 
greatly indebted to Sanskrit scholars. 
The first, as it seems to me, has received 


but scant attention, at any rate, much less attention 


than it perhaps really deserves. 


It is, therefore, my purpose here to make an attempt 
at explaining the main and original doctrines of this 
hitherto neglected school of Hindu Realism in such 
a fashion as to make it intelligible to the Western 
student. 


In making this attempt I shall firet state the doctrines 
as clearly as I can and then give some of the reason¬ 
ings which are adduced in their support. 



REALISM. 

A—The Analytic Aspect. 

The Nine Realities. 

From the Creationist standpoint, that which we call 
the Universe consists, as stated before, of nine classes 
of ultimate factors, with their various properties and 
relations. In Vaishe§hika they are called Dravyas. We 
may translate the term by Realities or Entities, 0 but not 
by Substances, as has hitherto been done. The names 
of the nine classes of Realities are as follow:— 

(1) Four classes of minima of those things which 

„ are discrete and are perceived by the 

Enumeration . . f 

of the prinel- senses. Each of these minima is an 

ples ‘ eternal and changeless Reality! which 

has absolutely no magnitude whatever and is called an 

Anu, a Parimandala, or a ParamAnu4 We shall refer 

to these minima as ParamAnus.§ 

ParamAnus have been translated as atoms, which is 
most misleading.!! For atoms as conceived by Western 
chemistry are things with some magnitude, while Para- 
nianus are absolutely without any magnitude whatever 
and non-spatial. 

(2) An all-pervading Continuum, called AkAelia, 
which may perhaps be translated as Ether although, 
from the Creationist point of view, it does not possess 

* Infra. | Infra. 

t NyO. SO., IV. ii. 16. Vaisli. SO., V. i. 13.; VII. i. 20. Ny&.-Bh£$h., 
IV. ii. 23.; IV. ii. 14. 

§ See Note 8. H Sec Note 8. \ Infra. 
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exactly the same properties a6 the Ether of which modern 
Western Science speaks. 

(3) A Reality, Power or Force, 0 having universal 
scope and operation; it relates things in regard to their 
activity, movement and change, as well as brings them 
into existence, urges them on, changes them, and finally 
destroys them. As it thus works change in things, it 
gives rise, in their percipients, to the notions of past, 
present, and future, of old and new. It is called K&la 
in Sanskrit. 

(4) A Reality, Power, or Force, having equally 
universal scope and operation, and holding things in 
their relative positions even while they are being driven 
on—in Sanskrit, Dik.f 

(5) An infinite number of Realities in general touch, 
and with possibilities of a special relation, with every¬ 
thing in the Universe.J Each of these serves as the 
basis of consciousness and experience in an experiencing 
being. In Sanskrit these are called Atmans. We may 
perhaps translate the term as Self-Ultimates (not Souls). 

(6j An infinite number of Realities, which are all 
without any magnitude whatever,§ and serve as the 
means by which the Atmans are brought into special 
relations with what the latter experience in succession. 
The technical name for one of these is Manas. There is 
no English word that I know of, which can express the 
exact technical meaning of this term. We might perhaps 
render it by Mind, but it would not be exact. I shall, 

* On tlio uso of tho word Power or Force (Shakti) in this connec¬ 
tion, see Note 9. 

f Infra. % Infra. % Infra. 
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therefore, leave the word untranslated. What it really and 
exactly means will be seen when we come to discuss the 
arguments that are advanced in support of its existence. 

The Realistic standard supports the 

Reasoning- In existence of these Realities by its own 
support of the , . . . , 

principles. line of reasoning, which will now be 

explained. 

The Paramai.ius. 

First, as regards the ParamAnus. 

There are certain facts which, as farts, are undisputed. 
Reality of the People may dispute as to their ultimate 
Sensible. nature, but not their existence as facts 

of experience. Of these, we experience some by means 
of the senses. These may, therefore, be called sensible 
experiences. Now, as such sensible experiences do 
undoubtedly exist, so there are and must be, other 
than and outside of ourselves as individual experiencers, 
things by which such experiences are produced. If we 
call these things collectively the sensible world or 
sensible matter, on account of our experiencing them by 
means of the senses, then such a sensible world does and 
must exist independently, and outside, of us as experienc¬ 
ing individuals. That such a world seems to exist nobody 
can doubt; for we all perceive it so. Only, some may, 
indeed do, imagine that this world as existing outside is 
a mere seeming. They hold that what really exists are 
only our own ideas and impressions, that is to say, purely 
subjective things ; and that it is these alone which appear 
as the sensible world, which, therefore, has no independ¬ 
ent existence whatever, as something apart from and 
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other than our own experience—our own ideas and im¬ 
pressions. This cannot be true. There is, and must be, 
a sensible world which exists as something different from, 
and outside, our own experiences as individuals, and by 
which the sensible experiences we have are produced. 
That this is so we must admit for the following reasons:— 

(o) It exists outside us as individuals, because,* if 
it did not, then the experiences of waking 
life would be of exactly the same nature as 
those dreams which are purely subjective.! 
For such dreams are experiences which have, 
outside them, no objects to which they cor¬ 
respond ; and of which they are experiences 
had by the experiencer. That purely sub¬ 
jective dreams are without outside objects 
nobody will deny. But how do we know 
that there are no outside objects correspond¬ 
ing to subjective dreams? It is obvious we 
know this because we do not perceive them 
again on waking. But if our reason for be¬ 
lieving that objects experienced in subjec¬ 
tive dreams do not exist apart from our 
experience of them, is because they are not 
perceived as objects in waking, then it 
follows that what is experienced in waking 
does exist apart from our experiences. We 
can say that A does not exist, because not 
perceived as B, only if we know that what 
is perceived as B does exist. 

* NyA. SO., IV. ii. 33, 34.; Nyii.-IihAsh. and Nyfi. Var. on above. 

| Sec Noto 10, 
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In other words, we deny the existence of things per¬ 
ceived in subjective dreams, because we are certain of 
the existence of things experienced in waking, that is, by 
means of the senses. This being so, it is absurd to deny 
their existence again. 

(6) If the sensible did not exist, subjective dreams 
themselves would be impossible. 0 Because 
they, like memories and imaginings, are 
nothing but repetitions, in various forms, of 
things already experienced as existing out¬ 
side. 

(c) Then again, if the sensible things did not exist 

apart from our ideas and experiences of 
them, there is no reason why we should not 
see them at will and continuously, just as 
we can have our own ideas at will and for 
as long as we like-t But in regard to sensible 
things, we find, that we perceive them only 
so long as they remain in relation with us. 

This is so only because they exist independently 
of us. 

(d) Then, there are, in regard to sensible things, 

what we call right perceptions and experi¬ 
ences as distinguished from mistaken 
ones and hallucinations.^ This would be 
impossible if the sensible things did not 
exist. For we call tlmt experience of a 
sensible thing right, which corresponds to 

* Nyfi. SO., IV. ii. 88 , with Bhfish. and Vfir. 

| Nyfi. V r i., IV. 99. (i.e., IV. ii. 88.) 
t Ny&. SO. with Bh&sli. and V&r., IV. ii. 87, generally, 

7 
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what exists in its true nature as an externally 
existing thing, and, wrong and imaginary, 
that which does not so correspond. 

For all these reasons, and others which might be 
adduced, 0 there exists a sensible world, which is inde¬ 
pendent of, and apart from, the subjective ideas and 
experiences of individual percipients. 

And if it exists, it must be composed of ParamAnus, 
i.e., supersensible Realities without any magnitude 
whatever. 

Unlike many, if not most, schools of Realism in the 
West, there is no Hindu system of real- 
tweeiMI^n du istic thought, which has ever held that 
Re n aUsm W0Stern *be e8sent ^ a ^ basis of the sensible world 
is a something or somethings which 
must have magnitude and extension. This idea, that 
the essences of the sensible world are extended things, 
has no doubt found great support, until recentl}', in the 
chemical theory of atoms regarded as “hard and solid” 
and absolutely simple factors. But with the gradual 
passing away of this theory, as it is said to be doing in 
consequence of the investigations of Prof. J. J. Thomson 
and others, perhaps there will be, in the West, many 
more now who will see how it is possible to be a 
thorough-going realist and yet maintain, as the Hindu 
Realists of all shades have always maintained, that the 
ultimate constituents of sensible things are indeed real, 
self-subsisting, and independent of all percipients, but 
they are not solid, hard particles with any magnitude, 
however small. A view, to be classed as Realism, need 


* For instance, Brah. SO, with Shfir. BliAfh., Shri-Bhfifh, &c., II. ii, 28, 
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perhaps have no more in it, than the simple admission 
that the sensible world should have some real and 
eternal basis or bases, producing and upholding what 
we perceive by the senses, and existing independently 
of the percipient. These bases may be any independent 
Realities, with or without magnitude. They might even 
be mere stimuli producing the sensible, if the stimuli 
could be things which existed by themselves, eternally 
and independently of all perceiving entities or of any¬ 
thing else. This being so, the Hindu Realist maintains, 
that the ultimate bases of the sensible world, and the 
originators of the sensible qualities are neither matter, 
which must have magnitude or extension like the atoms 
as formerly conceived by chemistry, nor even stimuli as 
generally understood in the West, but Realities—things 
that might be as well called real and independently exist¬ 
ing rowers or Forces—which are without any magnitude 
whatever. And he does so for the following reasons:— 0 
What we have called sensible tilings or the sensible 
world may be divided into two classes, 
the^Serisible? ° f ^ ie visible and the invisible—the invisi¬ 
ble being the vast aerial atmosphere, 
with whatever else it may contain in it in an invisible 
form ; and the visible, everything else. 

Now, all these sensible things, visible or invisible, 
are of limited extent, and, as such, 

arediscrete! bl0 discrete 5 that is to say> being of limited 
extent, they consist of parts which are 
separable from one another. That the visible things are 
discrete needs no argument. That the invisible aerial 


* See Note 11. 



atmosphere also is limited in extent, and consists of 
discrete parts, is now well-known in the West. 

The Hindus established this idea by pointing to 
the fact that there are movements in the air, whirlwinds 
and so on.* These phenomena would not be possible, 
if the aerial atmosphere were an all-filling Reality, that 
is, an absolute Continuum, and were not composed of 
discrete parts. If a thing be an all-filling Continuum, 
no parts of it can possibly move away from their places 
nor can other parts come in from some other quarter. 
Nor can it have expansion, contraction or undulation 
or any other form of motion, all of which phenomena 
imply displacement of parts. If, therefore, the aerial 
atmosphere were an all-filling Continuum, that is to 
say, if it were not composed of movable parts, there 
could be no commotion in it. But we know there are 
such commotions of the atmosphere, as in storms, 
cyclones and so on. Therefore it must also be of limited 
magnitude and composed of parts. 

Thus, all sensible things are of limited extent, and 
as such discrete, that is, consisting of parts. On account 
of this fact, it may be laid down as a general principle, 
that— 


Things of limited extent must consist of parts. 

How things of The next point to consider is, that a 

limited magni- discrete thing of limited magnitude can 
tude are produc- . , 

ed. be produced in three different ways :J— 

(a) By the addition of things having magnitudes. 


* Vaish. SO., II. 1.14. 
t NylL Vir., III. i. 83.; Upask., VII. ii. 9. 
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(b) By the expansion or contraction of a thing o i 

another magnitude; and finally 

(c) By a number of things standing, not contigu¬ 

ously , but at suitable distances from one 
another, and then entering into a combina¬ 
tion of unification, so as to form a single 
unit, which, as a whole, may behave as 
one individual, and in which the originat¬ 
ing parts are no longer entirely independent 
of the whole. In this case the originating 
parts or factors need not have any magni¬ 
tude whatever. 

As for examples of the first two cases, they are quite 
obvious. But in regard to the third, some explanation 
is needed. 

First of all, we must admit that there is a great 
Secondary units difference between a mere aggregate , 
wholes!* favaya^ as that of a number of atoms of Hy- 
vlns >- drogen and Oxygen, or of a number of 

living cells put together anyhow, and a unified whole 
such as the atoms of Hydrogen and Oxygon make when 
combined as water, or a single living organism like 
some animal body. 0 The unified wholes, which we may 
call secondary or p'oduced units or individuals, behave 
as a single thing; but this cannot be said to be the 
case in a mere aggregate of atoms or of cells. The 
secondary unit is a new thing, quite other than, and 
different from, the mere aggregate. We cannot deny 
the existence of such secondary units or produced in¬ 
dividuals (Avayavins). 

* NyA. Sft., II. i.; Ny4. Bh&jh., 84-36; Nyi. Vir., IV. ii. &-14 (generally). 


y 
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Secondly, we know, that sensible things of limited 

. . magnitude are never absolutely solid.* 
Porosity of the 6 

discrete sen- On the contrary, they are ana must be, 
s 1 b 1 e * porous ; otherwise * they could not be 

operated upon by heat,’t which, in order to transform a 
thing completely as it can do, must enter into every 
part of it. This entire transformation of a thing would 
be impossible if there were any parts of the thing, as that 
thing, which were absolutely solid, as such a part 
would resist penetration by heat. 

We also know that things can be compressed. 

This again would be impossible if they were abso¬ 
lutely solid. 

We must, therefore, admit that sensible things are 
porous. That is to say, they are composed of ultimate 
parts which are not absolutely contiguous, but have 
spaces between them. 

These facts, then, may be laid down as two of the 

Principles go- most fundamental principles in regard 
v e rnlng the , . 

structure of the to the composition of sensible things 

or e Avayavin UnU °* limited magnitude, namely :— 

(1) A number of separate things can produce a 
single unit or a secondary individual which is other 
than, and different from, a mere aggregate. And they 
do it by a process of unification which is and must be 
different from that of mere combination ; and, 

(2) The ultimate particles of any thing, so produc¬ 
ed, as particles of that thing, stand, not contiguously, 
but apart from one another. 


* N. V. T. T-. 1»- 355, linos a et aeq. 
t Nyi Maftj., p. 438 (lines 6 ct icq., from bottom), 
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Applying these principles, we can see how things 
of no magnitude can produce a single thing, i.e. r a 
secondary unit, of limited magnitude. 

First,* we can see how a thing, which is a single 

t 1 hVnVs tl0 wlth unit ’ havin £ magnitude, that is to say, 
magnitude by some length, breadth and thickness, how- 
magnitude. n ° ever minute, can be produced by a num¬ 
ber, which must not be less than three, of other things of 
the nature of pure lines, that is, having only length.f 

Let three *hings of the nature of lines stand, not 
contiguously, in which case they will produce only a 
line, nor in the same plane, but apart from one another, 
and on two planes, say as— 


Then let them combine by the process of unification. 
They will then produce the single unit, 


/K 

A 


A, 


that is to say, the prism A, which will be a thing with 
magnitude. 

Next we can see how each of the lines producing the 
prism A can itself, as a single unit, be produced, in the 
same way, by a number , not less than two , of tilings of 


* See Ufa u. 


| See Note l?, 
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the nature of pure points, that is to say, without any 
magnitude whatever—without any length, breadth or 
thickness. 0 

Let two things of the nature of points stand, not 
contiguously, in which case they will produce only a 
point, but apart from one another, as— 


and then let them combine by the process of unification. 

As a result of this combination we shall get the 
single unit 

—A, 

which, as a single unit, will be a thing of the nature 
of a pure line. 

Thus, we find how things of the nature of pure points 
can produce things of the nature of pure lines; and these 
latter again, things having magnitude. That is to say, 
we see how things of no magnitude can produce things 
with magnitudes. 

And this is the third way of producing things having 
magnitude. 

The other two ways, as we have seen, are processes 
whereby things with magnitude are produced by things 
already having magnitude. 

Finally, as things of no magnitude, i.e. t of the nature 


Thing’s like 
points as the 
simplest of 
factors. These 
are ParamAnus. 


of points, are the simplest and cannot 
be conceived as consisting of any com¬ 
ponent parts, we must hold that they 
cannot be prod need. Therefore, if they 


exist, they must exist eternally ; for, being unproduced, 


they cannot be destroyed either, destruction meaning 


t Bee Note 13. 
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How Parama¬ 
ttas must exist 
and are the ulti¬ 
mate constitu¬ 
ents of the dis¬ 
crete sensible. 


division into component parts.* These things are called 
Param&nus. 

We have said that, if they exist, then Parara&nus 
must be eternal, as they cannot be con¬ 
ceived as being produced, and, therefore, 
as capable of destruction.! The next 
point we have to consider is that they 
do and must exist; and that they alone 
are the bases and originating ingredients of all sensible 
things which are discrete. 

For we have seen that all sensible things which 
are discrete are composed of parts; and as they are 
composed of parts, these parts must ultimately be no 
other than the Param&nuB. For there is no reason to 
suppose that the ultimate parts must be tilings of some 
magnitude, however minute—of some length,breadth and 
thickness. It would indeed be necessary to stop at parts 
having some magnitude, however minute, and regard 
them as ultimate, if we saw no way of things with 
magnitude being produced by things without magnitude. 
But we have shown how things with magnitude can be 
produced from things with no magnitude. We might 
also stop at the smallest things having magnitude, if 
the production of these, from things without magnitude, 
were in violation of any of the principles which rule the 
production of other single units. But we have seen, that 
not only is there no violation of such principles, but it is 
by virtue of those very principles that things without 
magnitude can possibly produce things with magni¬ 
tude. 


8 


* See Not© 18. 


f See Note 18. 
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On the contrary, if there is any violation of princi¬ 
ples, and arbitrariness, even inconsistency, anywhere, 
it is to be found, not in the idea of ParamSnus, but in 
the view which regards the ultimate constituents of the 
sensible and discrete things as particles with magnitude. 

Such particles are a violation of a principle, 
inasmuch as they, being of limited magnitude, are yet 
considered unbreakable into simpler parts; while all 
other sensible things having also limited magnitude are 
recognised as produced and capable of being broken up 
into simpler components. 0 

Then, they cannot be considered to be the simplest 
things, as they consist of surfaces, lines and points. 

Finally, if the ultimate constituents of sensible 
things were composed of solid, hard and extended 
particles with magnitude, however small, then AkSsha or 
Ether could not really be all-pervading as we shall see 
it must be-t 

For all these reasons, we must conclude that the 
ultimate factors of the discrete things of sense-per¬ 
ception are of the measure of pure points, without any 
magnitude whatever, that is, without any length, breadth 
or thickness. They are in other words Param&nus. 

As they are without any magnitude whatever, the 
ParamAnus are Param&nus, as such, can never be per- 
super-sensible. ceived by the senses.}: They are, there¬ 
fore, super-sensible or transcendental (Atindriya). They 
are super-sensible, not in the sense that, while they are 

* NyA. VAr., II. i. 33, p. 284, line 3, &c .; N. V. T. 1\ p. 272, lines 3, 4. 
Saptap. Mil* p. 14, lines 1-8. Ki. Va. on Prithivi, showing how 
Trasarenu cannot be Anal. See Note 14. 

f See Note 15. % NyA. SA., NyA. BhAah., NyA. VAr.—IV. ii. 14. 
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too small to be perceived by the unassisted senses, or 
with the aid of any instruments which have been so far 
invented, they could be perceived by the senses if we 
had, let us say, ideally perfect instruments to aid us 
in our sense-observation. They are super-sensible, 
rather, in the sense, that they can never be perceived 
by the senses, not even with the aid of the most perfect 
instruments imaginable. That is to say, they lio altoge¬ 
ther beyond the range of the senses and are transcenden¬ 
tal. They are beyond the range of the senses in the same 
sense as colour is beyond the range of hearing, or sound, 
of sight. They can be conceived only by the Mind." 

As Realities without any magnitude, the ParamAnus 
Paramftnus are must also be non-spatial.t That is to 
non-spatiai. 8a y t tj 16 y themselves cannot occupy 
space or localised position (PradeshAtita). 


Being super-sensible and non-spatial entities, they 


No distinction 
in Param&nus in 
regrard to mea¬ 
sure of any 
kind. How they 
can be classi¬ 
fied. 


are incapable of any distinction from 
one another in regard to size, shape, 
weight, density or any other form of 
measure. They can, therefore, never 
be classified with reference to any of 


these standards. But they are not incapable of classifica¬ 
tion. They can bo classified with reference to certain 
qualities which they produce in the different forms of 


sensible things that are themselves the products of 
ParamAnus. 

If all sensible things of limited magnitude are pro¬ 
duced by the ParamAnus, as they must be, then it 


* N. V. T. T.» P- 271, lino 7 (from bottom.) 

| Ny&. Vfir., IV. ii. 25. (p. 522, lino 8); 8hAr. Bhi^h., II, li. 1J. 
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is obvious that the properties, which sensible things 
possess, are also produced by them, and are inherent in 
the things themselves. 

For, if external things exist, as they must exist, in- 
Qualitlesinher- dependency of the percipient,, 0 then it 
ent in things. j 8 unreasonable to say, that their pro¬ 
perties do not inhere in them but in the percipients; 
or that only some of the properties are inherent in them, 
while others are purely subjective.f For, it can be shown 
that the very arguments, which will prove that some 
of the properties are objective, will also prove that the 
rest are equally so. Granting that the external and 
sensible world exists, we cannot consistently maintain 
that any of its properties are subjective. J At best we can 
say that our perceptions of the properties are mere copies, 
perhaps very imperfect copies. But copies always imply 
originals. Therefore, we must admit that if the sensible 
world exists independently of the percipient, it has also 
properties which are inherent in it. 

Of these properties, there are some which are never 

General quali- absent from anyone of the sensible 
ties of matter. things—impenetrability, for instance. 
It is impossible to conceive any of the perceptible things 
as entirely devoid of these, unless they be hallucinations, 
and therefore entirely subjective. These may be and 
are, indeed, called the *general properties' (S&m&nya 
Guuas) of sensible things. One distinguishing feature 


* Vaish. SO., II.ii.2C. 

f Prashasta, p. 68, on sound as au objectivo quality. But this 
argument applies to all qualities of matter. Prashasta, p. DC. 

J Bradley, App. and R., pp. 16-17, together with infra, p. 80. 
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they all have in common is, that they can be perceived 
by more senses than one. Also, in regard to masses 
of things, they differ only in degree but not in kind. 
One mass is more impenetrable than another, more 
easily ponderable than another, softer or harder than 
another, and so on. They correspond to a certain extent 
to what are called, in modern European Philosophy, since 
the days of Locke, the Primary qualities of matter. We 
shall refer to them simply as 1 general qualities.’ 

As distinguished from these, there are certain other 
Special quail- properties, which can each be perceived 
ties of matter. "by a single sense only ;* and they differ, 
in masses of things , not in degree only, but in kind. That 
is to say, they are essentially different from one another. 
They form part of those qualities which are called the 
‘special qualities’ in the Vaisheghika, and correspond 
to some of the secondary qualities mentioned in Western 
Philosophy. They are only four in number, namely:— 


(1) Odour, 

(2) Flavour, 

(3) Luminosity (colour), 

and 

(4) Temperature (Sparsha).'t' 

It will be noticed that, one quality, namely Sound, 
which is also perceived by a single and special sense, 
has been left out of consideration here. For reasons 
to be explained later,J Sound cannot be regarded as 
a property of the discrete sensible things. For our 


* Nyfi. Bhfi§h., 111. i. 50 and 57. 
t Prasbasta, p. 106. Kandali on came, See Not© 16. 
j Iw/ro. 
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present purpose it will be quite sufficient to say that 
there is no discrete sensible thing from which Sound 
cannot bo entirely eliminated; that is to say, which 
cannot be conceived as absolutely silent. Sound can 
no doubt be produced by means of every one of the 
sensible forms of things, and may, for this reason and 
in this sense, be said to be common to them all ; but 
at the same time there is no sensible thing, which cannot 
exist without it. 

However this may be, there is one feature which 
is common to Sound as well as to the four properties 
named above, namely, that they are each perceived by 
a single and special sense only. They, in this respect, 
differ from the above-mentioned general or primary 
properties, and may, as distinguished from the latter, 
be, and indeed they are, called the ‘ special properties ’ 
of the sensible. They correspond, it is obvious, to the 
secondary qualities of Locke and modern European 
Philosophy. We shall refer to them as Special Qualities. 

Of the five special qualities belonging to the sensible 
world, Sound, for the reason just hinted at, need not 
be taken into consideration now. In regard to the 
remaining four, it is obvious that they are all es¬ 
sentially different from one another. We cannot speak 
of flavour as being only a higher or lower degree of 
odour ; of odour as only colour in a different degree ; 
or of temperature as colour in a varying grade. 

Nor will it do to say that these qualities are purely 
subjective, 0 that is, they exist in the percipient only 


* Infra. 
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and not in the things perceived, and that the primary 
qualities alone are inherent in matter. For, as stated 
before, this position is untenable. If some are regarded 
as objective, the rest can also be shown to be exactly 
on the same footing, and by the same line of reasoning; 
or if some are thought to be subjective, the rest must 
also share the same fate for exactly the same reasons.® 
This latter position, however, of regarding every pro¬ 
perty of the sensible world, as subjective, can be held 
only by an Idealist Philosopher, because he denies the 
existence of an external world, independent of, and 
apart from, thoughts and ideas which are regarded as 
part and parcel of an experiencing subject or subjects. 
But as, for reasons stated before, this view of an ex¬ 
ternal and sensible world not existing independently nf 
and apart from an experiencer or experiences, cannot 
be accepted as valid, and, as an alternative, we must 
admit the existence of the sensible, we must also admit 
that the secondary or special qualities are as objective 
as the primary or general ones. The four qualities, 
therefore, mentioned above must be held as objective, 
and inherent in the things perceived. 

Of these two classes of properties of sensible things, 

the Paramanus can be classified, only 
Classification .... . t • 1 v 

of the Paramft- with reference to the four special quail- 

Moe W tothe e spe- ties which differ from one another not 

clal properties merely in degree but essentially; and 
of matter. . / , .. . 

which, unlike the general qualities, are 

not all present in everything sensible. And the way 


* Bradley, App. and R., pp. 15-17. 
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to classify the Paramanus with reference to these quali¬ 
ties is as follows :— 

It is well known that there are many things from 
~ „ which odour can never be eliminated 

ofsensible as long as they exist as those things and 
matter. do not change into some other things 

which are essentially different. 0 It belongs to their 
very essence. While, as a distinctive quality, it is 
inalienable from this class of things, it is not essential 
to many others, from which it can be easily eliminated. 
We might take our example of this class of things 
indifferently from what are called chemical elements 
or from other ‘compounds ’ For from the standpoint of 
Hindu Philosophy they are all compounds—both the 
chemical elements as well as what are regarded as pro¬ 
ducts of the latter. For chemical atoms of elements, as 
well as other things, are of limited magnitude. And 
nothing that lias any magnitude whatever, excepting 
infinite magnitude, can be simple. Thus while we might 
point to anything having inalienable odour as an example 
of this class, I shall simply mention such a thing as 
* musk.’ This substance can never be imagined as with¬ 
out odour, as long as it remains ‘ musk,’ while the pure 
aerial atmosphere, or absolutely pure water, need not have 
any odour at all. 

Then again, there are things from which flavour can 
never he absolutely eliminated,f (60 long as they remain 
as those things in regard to their essential formation), 
while it is not so inalienable in the case of many others. 
There are, for instance, many juicy things which are 


"Laksh. on Pfithivi, p. 1. 


t See Note 17. 
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never without flavour, while the pure air of our previous 
example is flavourless. 

Similarly, it is inconceivable that the substance of the 
sun and the stars can be absolutely without luminosity, 
unless it undergoes complete change and transformation.® 
Luminosity or colour is of the very essence of such sub¬ 
stances, while there are many other things which have 
no such inalienable self-luminous property. 

Finally, while odour, flavour and luminosity are each 
inalienable in one or other form of matter, they are 
entirely accidental to pure air. While pure air can be 
easily divested of odour and flavour, and is colourless, that 
is, without self-luminosity, it is inconceivable without 
teraperature.f Temperature belongs to its very essence. 

There is, as stated before, no form of sensible matter 
with which Sound is for over and inalienably present. 
Sound can no doubt be produced by all forms of sensible 
matter. But it is not inalienably, and always, present 
with any, as the four other qualities are. 

Thus we find that all sensible and compound matter, 
with reference to the four inalienable qualities, can be 
divided into four great classes. 

(1) That form of sensible and compound matter from 
which all other special qualities, such as odour, flavour 
and colour can be eliminated, but not temperature, 
which is essential to it. 

(2) That from which luminosity can never be elimi¬ 
nated and to which it is essential. 

(3) That from which flavour cannot be eliminated, 
and to which it is essential. 


* Lak$li. on Tejah, p, 4. 


| Laksb. on YAyu, p. 6, 
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(4) That from which odour can never be eliminated 
and to which it is essential. 

Of course, this does not mean that compounds of 
succeeding classes do not possess the essential and 
inalienable qualities of the preceding ones. 0 They may, 
and indeed do, possess them. Thus, for instance, things of 
the fourth class have always some temperature while 
they can certainly be visible, i.e., can have colour or 
luminosity, and can be tasted under suitable conditions. 
What is meant by classifying them in the above fashion 
is, that in each class there is only one special quality 
which is inalienable, and that the class possesses it, 
either as the sole special quality (as in the first), or as a 
quality which, being inalienable, is also peculiar to the 
class (as in the remaining three). 

Of these four classes, the first is to be found most 

t . abundantly, as is evident, in the atmos- 

Technlcal and , , 

symbolical phere of pure air. 1 his class of sensible 

names matter (compound and produced matter, 

of sensible mat- of course, and not a chemical element) 

* 

is therefore technically and symbolically 
called Air (Vayu), meaning thereby only a form of matter 
from which all other sensible special qualities can be 
eliminated, but not temperature. 

• The second class is met with most abundantly in the 
fiery substance of the sun and stars. It is therefore 
technically and symbolically called Fire (Tejah). 

As the flavour of a really objective thing is had only 
when it is dissolved into a liquid or icatery form,—if 

* Valah. sa., II. i.1-4 ; NyA. SO., III. i. 61 and 62. 
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it is not already so,—the third class of sensible matter 
is technically and symbolically called Water (Ap.) 

b inally, the solid earth, with all its various flowers, 
fruits, vapours and so on, being a great storehouse of 
things to which odour is both essential and distinctive, 
the fourth class is technically and symbolically called 
Earth (Pfithivi). 

We may perhaps retain the original Sanskrit terms 
for these four classes of sensible matter. But if their 
English equivalents must be used, then they may 
perhaps be translated as follows: — 

(1) Thermal matter; 

(2) Self-luminous matter; 

(3) Flavoury matter ; and 

(4) Odoriferous matter. 

As there has been much misunderstanding in the 

Misunderstand- West as to the exact notion which the 

lng: A? . pe * ard Hindus have in regard to these four 

to Hindu con- ° 

ception of sen- classes of extended matter, (the misun- 

sible matter. derstanding being greatly due to tbe 

mistranslation, by the word elements, of the general 
name which is given to them, namely, Bhfitas), it may 
be well to emphasise here that they are all compound 
and produced forms of matter. The Hindus never 
looked upon any of these as an indivisible substance, 
or as elements in the Western chemical sense of the 
word. The Param&nus are the only indivisible ele¬ 
ments, if elements they must be called, by which the 
four classes of discrete sensible matter, having limited 
magnitude, are produced. 
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And, as these are the only forms of sensible matter 
How parami- of limited magnitude, and as there are 
Se S Tt St t 0 * 11 * 1 * no ot ^ ers > which can be distinguished 
classes. from them by any other special and 

essentially different characteristic which is peculiar 
to itself, it must be held that the Paramanus themselves, 
out of which the four classes of sensible matter are pro¬ 
duced, are also of four, and only four, classes. 0 

How this is so can perhaps be illustrated as follows : 
Suppose there are only four spectra of colours. Of 
these, let us suppose again, the first three, in addition 
to other colours, contain respectively bands of black, 
of red and of blue as their essential and distinctive 
features, and the fourth contains nothing but yellow. 
Then suppose, that these four are colours which are 
essentially different from one another, so that none can 
be derived from the others; and finally, that there aie 
no other kinds of essentially different colours in any of 
the four spectra. Such a group of spectra can be possi¬ 
ble, only if there are four essentially different classes or 
types of factors, (vibrations or stimuli as they would be 
called in this case), which can originate such essentially 
different colours. Similarly, it must be admitted that the 
Paramanus, which produce the four special and essential¬ 
ly different qualities in sensible matter, are and can be 
of four classes only. They may be named as follows:— 

(1) The Paramanus producing inalienable tempera¬ 
ture but no other special qualities. 

(2) Paramanus producing inalienable colour, or 
luminosity, (with some temperature, of course, because 


* See Note 18. 
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all luminous things must have some sort of tempera¬ 
ture). 

(3) Param&nus producing inalienable flavour (with 
some temperature, and colour, i.e. visibility under 
suitable conditions). 

(4) Param&nus producing inalienable odour (with 
some temperature and colour and flavour, i.e., visibility 
and tastability under suitable conditions). 

Or, with reference to the particular classes of sen¬ 
sible things themselves, they are spoken of as:— 

(1) The VAyu-Param§nu8, which enter into the 
composition of, and originate temperature in V&yu or the 
aerial atmosphere. 

(2) The Tejah-Paranianus, which originate luminos¬ 
ity in all self-luminous things. 

(3) The Ap-ParainSnus, which originate flavour in 
all compounds which have only flavour but no odour. 

(4) The Ppthivl-Param&pus, which originate odour 
in compounds having odour. 

These different classes of Paramftnus are different 

dlfl£¥e # n t ea ?n * rom one another » it may be repeated, 

different class- not in weight or any other measure, 
es of Paramfi- , . . . . . , 

nus. but only in their capacity to produce 

the four special qualities in those various sensible 

things which are of limited magnitude and which, as 

such, are themselves but Param&nus in compound forms. 

In fact the four classes of Paramanus are even what may 

be called Forces, Powers or Stimuli which produce all 

that affects our senses as things of limited magnitude 

possessing, among others, the four special properties of 

temperature, and so on. Only, the Param&nus are things 
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which are real because they are self-subsisting and cannot 
be conceived as originating from something else. They 
are real and self-subsisting Forces or Stimuli—if one may 
call them so. It may also be repeated that while, as 
compounds, the Paramanus produce things of limited 
magnitude and their qualities affecting our senses, they 
themselves, i e., as simple and uncompounded factors, 
are for ever 6uper-sensible, as they must be, on account 
of tlieir having no magnitude whatever. 

It might perhaps be said here that, if the Param&nus 
can be divided into four classes with re¬ 
in Paramftnus S0S ^ erence t° t ^ ie f° ur special qualities they 
originate, 0 they can also be considered 
as having a much larger variety on account of the 
varieties which there are in each of the four special 
qualities themselves.! This would indeed be so, if the 
varieties of a special quality were different essentially from 
one another. But they are not. Indeed, that they are but 
varieties of one special quality, points to the fact that they 
must alL have a single common basis, just as the varieties 
of colour in the solar spectrum have one common source 
which is the light of the sun. Moreover, we see that 
the same temperature, colour, flavour and odour may 
appear as a different shade or variety, either to the same 
person under different conditions, or to different persons 
under the same conditions. But a colour can never lose 
its character as colour to be perceived as temperature or 
as flavour. And this is so, because while temperature, 
colour, flavour and odour are different from one another 

* Nya. V&r., III. i. 4, tp. 865, lines 2 et seq i. 
f N. V. T. 'f., pp. 254, 855 beginning line 8 from bottom of p. 354. 



in essence, .different shades or varieties of one and the 
same special quality are but the results of one and the 
same kind of essential factors, that is, Param&nus. 

There are, therefore, Only four classes of Param&nus ; 
and each of the four classes is, in itself, entirely without 
any other variety. Each of them may be said to be the 
general form of all the varieties of a single class. There 
are, in other words, no minor divisions or classes in a 
general class of Param&nus. 

Finally, each of the four classes of PaiamAnus, as the 
How Par am fin- origin of a special quality perceived by a 
corresponding sin * le 8 P ecial sense, is also the origin of 
senses. the particular sense itself. 0 That is to 

say, the four classes of Paramfinus produce respectively:— 

(i) The Temperature-Sense,| 

(ii) Sight, 

• (iii) Taste, and 

(iv) Smell. 

That they do so may be supported by the following 
arguments:— 

Each of the special senses reveals to us only a single 
quality and none other.}: And it reveals to us only that 
quality which it can itself produce, that is to say, which 
it possesses as a capacity and in a pre-eminent degree. 
That a special sense, revealing a single quality, has that 
quality as a capacity in abundance, or, which is the 
same thing, has the capacity of producing that quality, 
can be very easily ascertained by exciting the various 
sense-organs. Thus, for instance, excitations of the optic 

* Vaish. so., VlII. il. 5 and 6. Nyft. SO., Li. 14 ; 111. i. 80, «8, 89 
and 70. Upask., VIII. ii. 5. 

• | See Note 19. $ Upask., VTII. (II. 6, p. 871} line 5). 
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nerve by artificial means will produce colour, that is to 
say, a form of luminosity. But the capacity to produce a 
particular special quality on the part of a thing, simply 
means that the latter is made up of Paramanus of a 
particular kind. For it is only the Param&nus of a 
particular class which alone, as we have seen, constitute 
the capacity to produce a special quality of a particular 
kind. Therefore, a special sense, having the capacity 
to produce a single special quality, and thus revealing 
exclusively that quality, must be made up of Paramanus 
which alone constitute such a capacity. 

Thus it is established that the four senses, namely, 

(i) The Temperature-sense, 

(ii) Sight, 
liii) Taste, and 
(iv) Smell, 

are made up respectively of Paramanus producing in the 
sensible 

(i) Temperature, 

(ii) Luminosity, 

(iii) Flavour, and 

(iv) Odour. 

The above argument is given almost in the very 
words of the old Ny&ya and Vaishe§hika works. But 
the idea is really very simple. It is only this:— 

The special senses are essentially of the same nature 
as the essential ingredients or originators of the qualities 
themselves. And the truth and justice of this idea will 
be at once apparent, if we substitute for Param&nus, 
special kinds of stimuli; and regard them as real facts 
of nature, corresponding to the excitations in ourselves. 
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If it is true that there are different kinds of stimuli in 
nature for the different sensations produced in us, and 
that these sensations are so produced by corresponding 
excitations of our nervous system, there is also truth in 
the Ny&ya-Vaishe§hika idea that the senses in man are 
essentially of the same nature as the essential ingredients 
or originators of the qualities which are perceived by 
means of them. 

Thus, we find, that all objects of limited magnitude 

P a r a m in us j n the sensible world, with their various 
produce the dis- . __ ’ . . _ 

crete sensible. qualities, as well as the four special 

senses by which we perceive them, are produced by the 

ParamUnus, which are the essential Realities in them. 

The sense of hearing by which sound is perceived 
and the faculties of touching and handling and so on, 
which constitute the other characteristics of living 
bodies, have been left out of consideration hero. What 
they are and how they are produced, according to the 
Ny»lya-Vaishe§hika, will be seen later on. 

So far, then, with regard to the Parana anus, or the 
first four classes of ultimate Realities, which are taught 
by the Realistic system. 

The Akdsha. 

The existence of the fifth Reality (Ak&sha) is main¬ 
tained on the following grounds® :— 

The Param&nus are like pure points- We have seen 
that they produce things of limited 
connection”* be- magnitude; but they cannot do so if 

tween the dls- they actually touch one another. For 
eret© wanted. J J 

in that case they can only produce 


to 


* See Note 20. 
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points. They produce things by standing away 
from one another and yet being joined. That is to say, 
they unite not contiguously but mediately. And as 
they are joined together mediately, there must be some 
Reality which, being in touch with different Param&nus 
which are otherwise separate from one another, serveR 
as a medium for their union.* 

This medium of union must be a non-discrete Reality 

or a Continuum which is in touch with 
The medium . . 

must be a con- all discrete things; in other words, is 
ttnuum. It Is . 

Akfisha. all-pervading, ror if it be not such, it 

must ultimately consist of Param&nus like all other dis¬ 
crete things ;f and these Paramftnus must be conceived 
as producing it only by standing at certain distances 
from one another.^ Put if it be produced in this way, 
then we shall be under the necessity of assuming 
that there must be some other thing, besides itself, 
which serves as a medium for the union of its Paramft- 
nus. In that case, this latter substance will be the all- 
pervading continuum. That there must be an all-pervad¬ 
ing continuum, to serve as a medium for the union of 
discrete things, cannot very well be doubted. And as 
there is no proof of the existence of, and no reason to 
suppose that there exists, any other discrete form of 
things besides the four we have already named, we must 
admit that the Reality, which serves as a medium for the 
union of the Paramfinus of the four sensible forms, 
is itself a continuum. This all-pervading continuum 
and universal medium of union of discrete things 
* NyS. Bhfifh., IV. ii. 21, line 15. 

t Nyft. S<1. Ny4., Bh4?h., IV. IL 21; Vaish. Sfl.,VIII. 1.22; Prashasta, 
p. 58, line 16. Kand&li p. 62, line 15, Ac, 

\ See Note 21. 
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is called Ak&sha. And, as suggested before, we may 
perhaps translate it as Ether, bearing in mind that, from 
the standpoint of Hindu Realism, it does not possess 
exactly the same properties as those ascribed to Ether 
by modern Western Science. 

That Ak&sha exists, we must admit, says the 
Vaishe§hika, for another reason also. 

We have seen, in a general way, that the quality of 
Sound Is not a sound cannot be said to inhere in any of 

SEerete^ sensl- f° ur f° rms sensible matter we 

ble * have named.* It is, no doubt, produced 

by the movements of one or other of the four classes 
of sensible matter, and they may even be needed to 
communicate it to a perceiving being like ourselves. 
The Hindu says they may be needed for this purpose, 
because nobody has ever yet entered a vacuum and 
tried to find out whether or not sound could be com¬ 
municated to us without them.f While thus the move¬ 
ments of the four forms of matter are necessary for its 
production, and perhaps for its communication, sound 
cannot be said to inhere in any of them: because a 
quality, which can be said to inhere in a discrete thing 
of a particular type, has the following characteristics :— 

Characteristics ( a ) It endures as long as the thing 

of special quail- , . T 6 

ties Inherent in endures m that particular 

the disc r e t e * w + 

sensible. form.f 

(b) It can never be separated from the thing unless 
the latter undergoes some radical or chemical 
change.§ 


* Cha. KS., Vol. I, pp. 159 and 172-173. 

t ibid. t Vaish. Sfl., II. i. 24, 25 and 26 (implied). 

§ Prashasta, p. 58, lines 8-10. 
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(c) It reappears in any combination, with other 
things, of the thing in which it inheres,— 
such a combination being of the nature in 
which its different factors can be distinguish¬ 
ed from one another, as for instance, a mosaic.* 
None of these conditions holds good of sound in its 
relation to any sensible matter. (o) 
ing in S sound ant " There is nothing in which the sound 
lasts as long as the thing lasts in that 
condition, for all sensible things can be conceived as 
being perfectly silent, that is, soundless.! (6) There is 
nothing from which sound cannot be entirely elimi¬ 
nated.* (e) And, finally, the sound produced by a 
thing, which is itself produced by the combination of a 
number of things still distinguishable from one another 
in the combination, is never exactly the same as the 
combined sounds of the parts of which the thing is com¬ 
posed^ For instance, the sound produced by a violin, is 
absolutely different ( i ) from that produced by any of the 
separate parts of which the violin is a combination and 
which are still distinguished from one another in their 
combination as the violin; or ( ii) from that which may 
be conceived as the combination of the separate sounds 
produced by the separate parts. 

For all these reasons it must be admitted that sound 
does not inhere like temperature, colour, flavour or odour 
in any form of discrete sensible matter. 

* Vivj\, p. 437, lines ct acq (implied) 
t Vaish. SO., II. i. 24-26. 
t Prashaata, p. 68, lines 8-10. 

§ V v/ 1 ., p. 487, lines ct aeq. 
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Quality must 
Inhere in reali¬ 
ty. Sound not 
subjective.. It 
Inheres in Akft- 
sha. 


Yet it is a quality, and as such must inhere in some 
Reality. For, as a quality, it can have 
no independent existence of its own. 
There is no example whatever of a qua¬ 
lity having such an independent exist¬ 
ence, and sound cannot he an exception 
to this universal rule.* Nor can it be said that it is 
purely subjective and inheres in the perceiving entity. 
For, if it were subjective and inherent in the percipient, 
then one would feel it to be part and parcel of oneself 
as, say, pain or pleasure, or a thought and an idea. But 
nobody feels in this way when a bell lings and he hears 
the sound. He does not think or feel that it is his sound. 
He rather feels that the sound proceeds from where the 
bell rings. Therefore, it cannot be said to inhere in 
the perceiving being. Moreover, all the reasons which 
support us in our idea that the qualities perceived by the 
other special senses belong, not to the percipient being, 
but to things other than the percipient, apply also in the 
case of sound. If those qualities are not inherent in 
the percipient, neither is sound. In this way, it can be 
shown that there is nothing among the otherwise known 
things in which sound inheres. We must, therefore, con¬ 
clude that, in addition to everything else which is known 
otherwise, there must be some other Reality in which 
sound inheres; and it is this Reality which is Ak&eha. 
In Ak&sha all discrete things move and as they move 
they produce sounds not in themselves, that is, as a pro¬ 
perty inherent in themselves, but in the medium in which 


* Yivf., p. 437, lines 1, 2, 8 ; Vaish. Sfl., II. i. 2(5; Prashasta, p. 68, 
lines 10-12. 
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l 


they move. 0 And it is obvious that this medium is 
Ak&sha which connects all discrete things. 

Thus we find that Akiisha exists, and we have al- 
Ak&sha Is eter- ready seen that it is and must be an all- 
nal - pervading continuum; and being a con- 

tinuura,t it must also be eternal, unproduced and indes¬ 
tructible. For, as mentioned before, production and 
destruction of a thing can only mean the bringing 
together of parts in a certain way, and their separation 
or re-arrangement,—things which are both impossible in 
the case of a continuum. Therefore it is eternal. 


It i6 also absolutely motionless.* For, being a con- 
Ak&sha is mo- tinuum, it cannot be conceived as uiov- 
tionless. ing from one place to another, nor can 

it contract and expand, which can mean only the bring¬ 
ing closer together, or throwing farther apart, of parts or 
particles—things which are possible only in discrete 
substances. Neither is there any undulatory movement 
in it, for that even means displacement of parts, namely, 
their moving up and down or back and forth. 

Finally, Akiisha is super-sensible, as it neither is, nor 
can ever be, perceived by the senses.§ 
pereenSb/e. SU For everything that is perceived by the 
senses is so perceived by means of some 
contrast. Contrast, again, means some sort of distinc¬ 
tion and isolation, neither of which is possible in regard 
to Akasba. Being a uniform continuum, (£.«., not being 
aneka-dravya-vat), there can be no distinction made 


* Vaish. SO., II. i. 27; Prashasta, p. 68 ; lines 18 and 14. 
t Vaish. Sft., II. L 28; Prashasta, p. 68, linos 17-19. 
t Vaish. Sfl., V. ii. 21. § Vaish. SQ., IV. i. 6.; VIII. i. 6 and 7. 
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between different parts of itself. Similarly, being all- 
pervading, it can never be isolated from other things so 
as to enable us to distinguish it from them. Thus 
Ak&slia is, and must be, super-sensible. 

But although itself super-sensible, its special pro¬ 
perty, sound, i6 perceived by means of a special sense. 

This special sense, that is, bearing, therefore, must 

The nse of e8sent ^^ 8ame nature as 

hearing is only Akflsha itself ; and this for the same 

ttoned* cond1 ' reasons which led us to conclude that 
the four other special senses are essen¬ 
tially of the same nature as the Param&nus which pro¬ 
duce the qualities that the special senses severally reveal 
to us.* Only, in the case of hearing, we have to admit 
that it is produced not by any part of Ak&sha being 
actually separated off or built into something else,—for 
such things are impossible in the case of a continuum, 
—but by its being only conditioned in particular ways, by 
means of the peculiar structure of the ear. This struc¬ 
ture, being interfered with, may make alterations in 
the particular conditioning of Ak&sha, and thus only can 
it be said that hearing is destroyed. 

So far, then, we find five classes of entities as eternal 
The Bhfltas or R ea liti es > an <l therefore ultimate consti- 
Matter. tuents of the Universe, namely :— 


(1) Pfithivi Param&nus, or odorous minima, 

(2) Ap Param&nus, or flavour producing minima, 

(3) Tejah Param&nus, or luminous minima, 

(4; V&yu Param&nus, or thermal minima, and 
«5) Ak&sha, ethereal continuum, or simply Ether. 

* Nya. V&r., III. ii. 72, p. 400. Ny4. BhA ? h., III.ii7 

Prasbasta, pp. 68, 68. 
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They are all super-sensible. Only their products are 
sensible. That is to say, it is only the four forms of 
perceptible matter, with their various qualities, produced 
by the four classes of Paramftnus in their various com¬ 
binations, and the various sounds produced in Akasba, 
which are sensible. 

These five classes are collectively called the Bhfitas.* 
We may translate the term sis Matter, which, as Para- 
m&nus and Ak&sha, is, of course, absolutely simple and 
uncompounded. 

Kala and Dik. 

As to the next two Realities, K&la and Dik, as taught 
by Hindu Realism, there has been much 

Misconceptions misconception, owing as much to con- 
about K&la and , . . ’ , . , • 

Dik. fusion in regard to their real import as 

to the rendering, by Substance, of the 
word Dravya, which is given as the general name to all 
the nine classes of Realities. Dravya means a some¬ 
thing that is independently real and is self-subsisting. 
Thus a Force even may be a Dravya if it can be shown to 
have an independent existence. And there is no reason 
why Kala and Dik should not be Dravyas in this sense.f 
That K&la exists as a Reality or as an independently 

existing Force, is maintained by the fol- 
miflu . , 

lowing reasoning 

All perceptible things are perceived as moving, chang¬ 
ing, coming into existence and passing out of it.J They 
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are produced and destroyed. There must be some Force 
or Power which thus brings them into existence and 
moves them ofE.° The things themselves cannot do it. 
If the discrete things had the power of self-origination 
and self-movement, then, there is no reason why there 
should be that mutual relation between things which 
persists even when they are all moving and changing or 
why there should be that orderly movement which there 
is in the Universe that we perceive-! In the Universe 
things are all moving in a regular and orderly fashion; 
they come into existence also in order, and in seasons. 
There must, therefore, be something which makes this 
orderly movement and seasonable origination and de¬ 
struction of things possible. 

And if it exists, it must also be conceived as having 
full scope and operation over all discrete things, be¬ 
cause all discrete things are moving and changing. 
Akfisha might have been this Power inasmuch as it is 
in touch with all discrete things; but it cannot be so, 
because, as we saw, Akisha is also the basis of a special 
property, namely, sound, which is produced in it the 
moment it comes into a special relation with discrete 
things. 

Now, anything which manifests a special quality 

Things with can a ^ ect > or affected by, other 

special property things, only when it comes into special 
can affect or be , . r , 

affected by relation with them, and not by a merely 

through 8 sp£ general relation,—that is to say, by 
cial relations. mere aggregation or even by mere 

* See Note 28. 

f Kandali, p. 68, lines 10 et ieq. 

11 
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contact.* Paramlnus, for instance, are things which 
manifest the four special qualities named above. But 
they cannot do this by merely coming together, that is, 
by forming mere aggregates. When, however, they 
enter into special relations with one another and form 
compounded wholes, i.e., secondary units (chemical or 
biological), then only do the special qualities appear. 
But as they can appear only when the Paramanus 
producing the secondary units affect one another, the 
appearance of the special qualities under the above 
conditions also means that the Para minus as the bases 
of the special qualities can so affect or be affected only 
when they enter into special relations, one with the other, 
but not by mere aggregation.! 

Similarly, we shall see! that Atmans, which have also 
special qualities of their own, can never affect or be 
affected by things, unless they come into special re¬ 
lations with the lutter; and this is so in spite of the 
fact that, being all-pervading entities, they are always 
in touch, i.c., in general relation, with all things. But 
the moment the Atmans enter into special relations with 
things and thus affect or are affected by them, there at 
once arise the special qualities which belong to them. 
It is no doubt true that some Atmans can affect and be 
affected by all things. But that is so not because they 
are in mere touch with all things, but because they 
have that special and intimate relation with all things 
which other Atmans have only with a few things.§ 

* N. V. T. T., p. 280, line last but one. Ki. Va., p. 114. 

t See Note 24. $ Infra. 

§ Infra, pp. 86, 87 and 128 et Mg. and Note 48. 
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Thus we find, first, that there is nothing which has 
a special quality and can yet affect or be affected by 
other things without entering into special relations with 
them. Secondly, as soon as things having special quali¬ 
ties enter into the various special relations with other 
things and thus affect or are affected by them, there at 
once appear, in them, those special qualities which are 
their own. 

This being so, A k As ha, which has a special quality 
of its own, cannot possibly affect all things equally by 
mere contact. To do so it must enter into special 
relations with them, and thereby have at once sound 
produced in it. 

Therefore, if AkAsha were that Power and Reality 
which affects and thereby moves on everything that is 
movable, it would have, in the first place, to enter into 
that special and intimate relation with all things, which 
it has now with one thing and now with another, 
according as the one or the other produces sound in it. 
Secondly, it must have this universally special relation 
(if such a phrase can be used) with all things, not only 
occasionally , but always; for all things, capable of 
movement, are moving always. Thirdly, as they move, 
all movements of theirs would be always producing 
sound. But this is never the case. 

We must, therefore, conclude that, that Reality which 
moves all things by having a general relation with all, 
is something other than AkAsha. 

For similar reasons it cannot be identified with any 
other all-pervading Reality which has special properties 
and is thus capable of coming into special relations, 
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We must, therefore, recognise that there must be a 
general principle of movement, which has only a general 
relation with every thing that moves, comes into being, 
changes and passes out of existence. It is this some¬ 
thing, this Power or Force, which is K&la. 

As it moves and changes things, it gives rise in the 

percipient to the notions, with regard to 
How and In , , . . 

what sense Kftla those things, of past, present and future ; 

is Time. 0 £ an( j new o That is to say, it 

produces all those relations which are termed temporal 
and is in this sense only Time. 

It must be conceived as a Reality! because it cannot 
be shown to be dependent for its existence upon any¬ 
thing ; rather it is upon K&la that all moving and dis¬ 
crete things depend, in so far as they have movements 
and change. 

It must be also a Reality which pervades the whole 
Universe; that is to say, lias relation with all things 
that are moving and changing.! In fact it is a 
Reality which relates things together in regard to their 
movements and cliauges, and thus enables a perci¬ 
pient, as suggested above, to speak of some things as 
old, and of others as young, with reference to one 
another. 

The existence of the next Reality as recognised by 
Realism, namely, Dik or the Power, 
Force or Principle of relative 'position, 

* Vaish. SO., Upaslc., and Viv/*., II. ii. 6. NyO. Vfir., II. I. 36; 

N. V. T. T-, P- 280, &c. 

t Vaish. SO., II. li. 7; N. V. T. T. f p. 280, last line. 

\ Vaish. SO., VII. I 25. 
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which discrete things hold, is maintained in the follow¬ 
ing way 0 :— 

Things are not only moving and changing, hut they 
hold relative positions,! that is, stand at relative dis¬ 
tances from one another at all moments of time. They 
are held together in these positions.! That is to say, 
they must be conceived as being acted upon by another 
Power or Force, which acts iu a direction, opposite 
(vipartta) to that in which Kfila oporates,§ and thus 
acting iu opposition to Kfila, makes the relative position 
of things at any given moment of time possible. Here 
again the things themselves cannot thus maintain 
their relative positions.|| For they are discrete and 
separated from one another; and unless there be some¬ 
thing else to hold them together, there is no reason 
why or how they should thus retain their respective 
positions and positional relations to one another, while 
all things are moving on by virtue of Kfila. Nor 
can Akfisha, although all-pervading, be the Power which 
keeps things in their relative positions, for exactly 
the same reasons for which it cannot be the all-moving 
Power. That is to say, it is incapable of affecting or 
operating on things without entering into special 
relations, and without thereby having sound produced 
in it But the Power that can hold all things to¬ 
gether at relative distances from one another, at any 
given moment of time, and can thus enable them all 
to retain their mutual positional relations, must be 

* See Note 25. t Vaish. 80., II. ii. 10. 

$ Infra. § Ki. Va., p. 144. 

I Kandali, p. 67, lines IB et seq. 
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a thing which has only a general relation with all, 
and yet, by virtue of that relation alone, operates on 
them all, as it must, to keep them in positional order. 
Nor can Ola be this Reality; because, as already said, 
the Power we are considering is a Power which acts in 
a way which is exactly contrary to that in which Kala 
operates; and operating in opposition to Ola makes 
relative position possible. We must, therefore, recog¬ 
nise the existence of a separate principle as the upholder 
of positional relations and order on the part of discrete 
things. This something, this Reality, Power or Force, 
is called Dik. 

As it upholds relative positions among things, it 
gives rise in their percipients to the 
notfons° of 1 spa- notions of far and near ; in this direc- 
JJSf Slr/SiSl* ti<> n or in that direction ; of east and 
west; and so on.* That is to say, it pro¬ 
duces relations among things of the nature of what may 
be called spatial directions. But Dik cannot be called 
space itself, if that means place, locality or room. This 
latter is really Ak&sha.t It is in Ak&sha as space, i.e., 
place or room, and as a Reality, that Dik holds things in 
different positions. 

The difference between Ak&sha as space, or place, 
and Dik, is much the same as that be¬ 
tween “filsha tween > say, a wall on which, and cords 
D?k SPaCC and ky which, pictures may be hung. The 
wall is or supplies the space, place or 
room, and the cords hold the pictures in different 


* Bhftahi Par., 45. 

| See Notes 20 and 25; Prashasta, p. 22, line 11; Kandali, p. 22, line I7 t 
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positions in the space so supplied. This is a point 
which should be clearly borne in mind as otherwise 
there will be, as indeed there has been, much confu¬ 
sion made in regard to the meanings of Ak&sha and 
Dik* 

Dik is a Reality because it cannot be shown to be 
dependent on anything else for its existence.! It must be 
conceived as all-pervading, that is, having relations with 
all things, inasmuch as all discrete things exist in rela¬ 
tive positions in the Universe. 

Kfila and Dik are thus Realities which hold together 
K&la and Dik the sensible Universe as, in the infinite 
verse in Ak&- space of A kasha, it ever moves on in 
sha as space. well-regulated and seasoned cycles, and 
yet maintains that positional order which, for ever, 
obtains between its various members.! 

The Atman. 


The question of the existence of Atman, that is to say, 
Atman recog- the eighth class of Realities, has been 


nised by all the 
systems. 


treated most elaborately. But as the 
Vaisheshika doctrine in this respect has 
been fairly correctly represented in the West, I shall give 
here only a few of the most characteristic arguments 
which are adduced in its support And 1 shall give 
these not only from the Nyaya-Vaishe.shika, but from 
the other systems as well; because while the various 
schools have had different teachings as to the nature of 


* Trans. Tarkas., p. 188., para. 2 
t Valsh. SO., II. il. 11; N. V. T. f., p. 280, last line, 
t Prashasta, p. 22. 
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the Atman, they all have alike taught its existence as an 
independent, eternal, and infinite Reality, lying, so to say, 
at the background of every experiencing entity. 

In regard to the nature of the Atman, the Creationist 
standard shows it to be that Reality in which conscious¬ 
ness or experience is only sustained, but of which ex¬ 
perience is not an essential, an absolutely inalienable 
characteristic; while the S&hkbya reasons out that the 
Atman is Feeling Intelligence itself, but teaches, in agree¬ 
ment with the Realistic System, that Atmans are infinite 
in number- Finally, the Vedanta establishes that the 
Atman is not only Intelligence itself, but it is one and 
the same iu all experiencing beings. For these reasons, 
arguments in support of the Atman, in so far as only its 
existence as an eternal and infinite, i.e., all-reaching 
Reality is concerned, can be adduced from all the Stand¬ 
ards. We may, however, begin with the following, 
which is perhaps the most characteristic of the Ny&ya- 
Vaishe§hika arguments. 

Atman *«, be- j n eac h experiencing being there 
sclousnessor is and must be an Atman which is an 
experience^as j n j e p en( j ent Reality and different from 

the body, because :— 

(a) Consciousness, i.e., Experience in general, is a 
property*—consciousness, namely, of things, 
thoughts and ideas; of feelings, pleasure, pain 
and so on. 

As a property it can have no independent 
existence of its own.f 


Inhere in some 
Reality. 


( 6 ) 


* NyA. SO., Ny&. Bhll^h., NyA. VAr.. L i. 10. 
t Prashasta, p. 99, line* 0 et ieq. Kandali on above. 
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There is nothing which is a property and yet has an 
independent existence, apart from that of which it is a 
property. A property must inhere in and belong to 
some Reality. Consciousness, as a property, must also 
belong to and inhere in some Reality. 

(c) The materialist says it inheres in and belongs 
to the body. But this, for the reasons to be 
mentioned immediately, is impossible. 
Therefore, there must be some other Reality in 
which it inheres; and that to which it belongs 
is the Atman.* 


If it be held that consciousness is not a property, and 
If conscious- that it is a Reality which has an inde- 
t^then*tUlt^ pendent existence, then there is hardly 
self the Atman. an y need for further argument. For 
in that case the difference would be one of name only. 
In reality it will be the very thing which is called Atman 


by the Hindu.f 


Consciousness 
cannot b e a 
property of the 


But if it be regarded as a pro¬ 
perty, then it cannot be the property of 
the body, for the following reasons :— 


Because, if it were a property of the body, it would 


exist also in the various parts of the body and ulti¬ 
mately in the ingredients, i.e. t the BhQtas, of which it 
is composed, even when these were separated from one 
another and the body divided up. We find in a combined 


whole no property which cannot also be found in the 


• See Note 28 for fall references to authorities on the whole of 


this section on Atman. 

t Kan dal i, p. 71, lines 17 et aeq. 
Sid. Cha., leaf 12 (seoond side). 
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parts and ingredients of which the whole is made up 
and into which it can be divided. But this is never the 
case with any part of the body nor with its ingredients, 
the Bhutas. And there being no consciousness in the 
parts and ingredients of the body, consciousness cannot 
be the property of the body. 

If, as an exception to this rule, it be pointed out 
that intoxicating power is produced by combination of 
ingredients which severally do not possess it, the objec¬ 
tion can be met by saying that this is not quite a proper 
analogy. For the contention is not that there may not 
develop in a compound a new or hitherto unobserved pro¬ 
perty which has not been present in the ingredients, but 
that when such a compound and therewith a new property 
are produced, the newly produced property is always 
found, in howsoever small a degree, even in the smallest 
part, as still a compound , of the compounded whole. Thus, 
taking the very example of the objector, if intoxicating 
power is produced in a cask of whisky, not only was such 
‘ power ’ present, though it might not have been observ¬ 
ed, in each of the fermented grains of which the whisky 
was made but it is not quite lacking in any portion of 
the whole quantity of the whisky even when such a por¬ 
tion is quite separated and taken away from the whole in 
the cask. But is consciousness ever found, say, in an arm 
of the body, or in the solid or liquid matter which consti¬ 
tute the ingredients of the arm, whether before they had 
been built into or when they are detached from the 
body ?• 

* Sinkh. SO., iii 20 and 22 with Vijfiftna and Ani. on them. I have 
interpreted the SAtras slightly differently according to wh^t I 
believe to be their original import. 

See also Cba. Kfi., Vol. It., p. 139. 
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Nor can it be maintained that, although conscious- 

_ . ness may not be the property of the 

Conseiousnes t A , 7 , . , 

cannot be due material ingredients of which the body 

the body? rin ° f * 8 composed, it is produced by a com¬ 
bination of them in a particular way. 
That is to say, it belongs to, or inheres in, the parti¬ 
cular form which they produce by their combination. 
For, consciousness as a property cannot inhere in any¬ 
thing but in some real entity ; and a form cannot be 
said to be a real entity, inasmuch as it has no independ¬ 
ent existence of its own. 


Moreover, if it be held that there is consciousness 

Consciousness in the various ingredients of the body, 

perty of P the ^ ien ^ follow that the conscious- 

body. individual ness of an individual really is the com- 
consciou sness . . . , „ 

would be only bination of an immense number of 

of coifs cio^fs- separate consciousnesses. But nobody 

nesses. feels himself as such, that is to say, 

as many. We all feel ourselves as one and the same 

individual. 

Not only does an individual not feel himself as many, 
but if really many consciousnesses formed one individual 
consciousness, then the body would often be either torn 
to pieces or absolutely inactive. For, it is comparatively 
a very rare thing to find a large number of conscious 
entities acting together absolutely with one will and 
purpose. They generally have different wills and 
purposes of their own, and if the different members and 
parts of the body had each a separate consciousness 
of its own, and at the same time were not subordinate 
to some other and central consciousness, it is pretty 
/ 
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certain that they would often disagree and try to carry 
out their different wills and purposes; and the result 
would be a complete disintegration of the body. Or, 
if the body did not disintegrate, there would be an 
absolute deadlock of activity, inasmuch as the varying 
wills and purposes of the different parte of the body 
would neutralise one another. But as neither this kind 
of disintegration nor stagnation is ever observed, we 
must conclude that it is not the separate conscious¬ 
nesses of the different parts of the body which produce 
the one individual consciousness. 

Perhaps it may be said, that in the event of dis¬ 
agreement, the functions of the body would be carried 
on by the agreement of the majority. This may often 
happen. But it is also possible that sometimes the 
division may be equal and in such circumstances the 
body is sure to be divided into two parts. No such 
case, however, is ever known. 

Finally, it would be equally futile to urge that the 

will and purpose of the different mem- 
Ifconsciousness . , , t ... ... 

were a proper- here of tno body, would be controlled 

then f 1 ui e°r e aut * overruled by the will cf the body 

could be no as a whole. For, on the theory that the 

of the body as individual consciousness of a man is 

merely an aggregate of the conscious¬ 
nesses of parts, there can be no meaning of the will of the 
body as a whole, except the aggregate of the wills of its 
different constituents. For, if it be held that the body 
as a whole can have its own consciousness and will, as 
distinguished from, and independent of, the aggregate 
of the cousciousnesses of its various factors, then, such 
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consciousness can be either essential or accidental. 
For, it cannot be anything else, as there is not a third 
alternative. 

But if it were essential to the body, then there would 
be no death at all, for death is not pos- 
cannot° U be n sible unless consciousness is gone from 
sentlal to the t] 10 body; and it could not leave the 
body if it were an essential property 
of the latter. That which is an essential property of a 
thing cannot possibly leave it; as, for instance, impene¬ 
trability, which, as an essential property of matter, can 
never be absent from it. If it were essential to the body 
it would be, say, like colour which, being essential, is 
always with the body as long as it is. Colour is never 
absent from the body, because it is essential to the body; 
but this cannot be said of consciousness. It does not 
endure as long as the body does. Bodies can be found 
without consciousness, not only after death, but also in a 
trance or swoon. Therefore consciousness cannot be 
essential to the body. 

Of course, here it may be urged that, although there 
is no absolute want of colour in the body, there is, at 
any rate, change of colour. A man, for instance, having 
white leprosy, will change his colour altogether. Yet, 
in spite of this change, colour cannot be said to be the 
property of anything but the body itself. Similarly, 
what we call consciousness and unconsciousness are 
merely two properties of the body, one alternating 
with the other, just as one colour can change into an¬ 
other. This argument would indeed be valid, if it 
could be proved, that unconsciousness were really a 
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positive property, which could be contrasted with con¬ 
sciousness as one colour can be contrasted with another. 
But unconsciousness is not such a positive quality. It 
means only the absolute want of consciousness. That 
is to say, unconsciousness in a body, as at death, means 
not the production of a new property, similar in nature, 
as one colour is similar to another, but the absolute 
elimination of consciousness. There is no such absolute 
elimination of colour from the body as long as it 
lasts. It is true that one colour may succeed another. 
But there is always some colour in the body, as long 
as the latter is. This cannot be said of conscious¬ 
ness. It is, therefore, not the essential property of the 


body. 

But if it is not its essential property, then it must be 

Consciousness admitted t0 be accidental to the body, 
accidental for, as stated above, there can be no 
third alternative. And if it is accident¬ 
al, it is evident that the body alone is not the cause or 
basis of consciousness. There must be something else, 
some other power or substance, which must come in, so 
to say, and in some way be related with the body before 
consciousness is produced in the latter. 

And this can be done in two ways, as may be illus¬ 
trated by two examples; namely, (a) the reduction, say, 
of solid gold or silver into a liquid or molten state ; and 
lb, the lighting up of a room, say, with a candle or some 
other source of light. In the first example, that is, 
in the reduction of solid gold to a liquid state; the 
liquidity is the property of the gold itself, although it is 
produced by means of some other agency, which is 
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introduced, so to say, from outside. In the second 
example, the illumination of the room cannot be said 
to be the property of the room itself, the light belonging 
to the source from which it proceeds. Now the ques¬ 
tion is: Is consciousness, produced in the body, of the 
nature of the liquidity produced in solid gold, i.e., be¬ 
longing to the body itself, although produced by means 
of some other agency ; or, is it the property of the out¬ 
side agency itself, as the light in the room is of the 
source of light, which is other than the room itself ? 

A little reflection will show that consciousness, pro¬ 
duced in the body, cannot be the property of the body 
itself. For consciousness implies, as everyone knows, 
a relation, namely, between that which is conscious 
and that of which it is conscious. And it must be 
admitted that, whether they be essentially one or 
different—and we shall see that they are different— 
these two, things are quite distinct from one another at 
the time when the one is conscious of the other. And 
if this is admitted, it will further be conceded that of 
the two it is the first to which consciousness belongs, 
or, of which it is a property. Let us put the matter 
a little more concretely. Whether it be absolutely fixed 
and unchangeable, or ever varying, there is what may 
be called an “I-ness” in me, and when I am conscious 
of something, then whatever constitutes my “ I-ness” at 
the moment is, and must be, distinct from this something 
of which I am conscious. Further, the consciousness 
at that moment belongs to me, that is to say, what 
constitutes my “ I-ness ” at the time. Therefore, it is 
the property of this “ I-ness ” in me, and not of that of 
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which I am conscious. This fact, expressed in general 
terms, means that consciousness is not the property of 
that of which one is conscious, but of that which is 
conscious. In other words, it is not the property of 
the object of consciousness. But body is an object of 
consciousness; the latter, therefore, cannot be its pro¬ 
perty. 


In any case, whether consciousness be produced in 

Being: accl- the bodv like liquidity in solid gold, or 

dental to the ...... , . .. . . . 

body, conscious- like light in a dark room, if it be ad- 

necessarfly bea milted, as it must be, that consciousness 

herent^ln the * 8 acc * ( ^ entA ^ to the body, and that, for 
body. its production in the body, there is, and 

must be, the need of some other agency, then the theory 
that consciousness is dependent entirely and exclusively 
upon the body falls to the ground. For, it has to be ad¬ 
mitted that consciousness is produced by the combination 
of the body and something else. This being admitted, 
it is unreasonable to maintain, as the materialist does, 
that consciousness is the property of the body only, when 
it may bo equally claimed to be the property of that 
some other agency, which must come into relation with 
the body before consciousness can be produced. As a 
matter of fact, for the reasons stated above, and for others 
to be mentioned now, it will bo found more rational to 


hold that consciousness belongs to, and is the property 
of, this other agency rather than that of the body. 


Consciousness 
and will must 
belong: to the 
same Reality; 
but will cannot 
belong to the 
body. 


That consciousness cannot be the 
property of the body will be seen from 
the following further considerations. 

It must be admitted that a desire 
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or will is caused by consciousness. One cannot desire 
a thing or have any will to act with reference to a 
thing, unless one is conscious of the thing. Will, in 
other words, is a phase of consciousness itself. This 
being so, consciousness must belong to the same thing to 
which will belongs. Now, if it can be shown that the 
will does not belong to the body, it will follow that con¬ 
sciousness does not belong to it either. That will does 
not belong to the body, is clear from the fact that will 
is different from that which it moves. “The will of the 
carpenter moves his tools. The will of the warrior moves 
his sword. And the will of the boy moves his ball.” 0 In 
other words, we all move material things by our wills and 
we know wc are different from these material things. And 
if other material things are moved by wills which are 
different from them, it must be admitted that the will 
which moves the body itself, as it does move, must be 
different from the body, because the body is also a 
material thing. That is to say, it must belong to, and be 
the property of, something else than the body. Hence, 
as will and consciousness are inseparable, consciousness 
must also belong to that something else to which will 
belongs and not to the body. 

Moreover, if consciousness were a property of the 
Consciousness body, it would be perceived by others 
of in fho Pr b P o e d l y than the owner of the body. For pro- 

ceived by other P ert * es mat erial things are perceived 
bodies. by all who are provided with the neces¬ 

sary senses. But the consciousness of A can never be 


15 


* Cha. Ka., Vol. II., p. 152. 
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perceived by B. Therefore it cannot be the property 
of the body which is a material thing. 

Again, we find that all made-np things are so made 
Consciousness up by, and for the use of, others than 

makes use of the the t ' lin g s themselves. A house is a 
body. made-up thing, and it is made up by 

and exists for the use of a man, that is to say, a something 
other than the house itself. This will be found true of 
all made-up things. And the body is a made-up thing. 
It must, therefore, belong to something else other than the 
body by which it is used. But it can be used only by a 
something that has consciousness; that is to say, the 
consciousness belongs not to the body but to that which 
uses it for its own purposes. 

Then again, there is the universal feeling of tho body 
be?o n gs°to Vhat ^eing a possession, and a possession im- 

feels itself to plies a possessor. This possessor shows 

be the possessor .... . 

of the body. itselE m a general way every time a 

man says: ‘ It is my body.’ But it shows itself most 

strongly and clearly when a man has, let us say, a dis¬ 
eased arm or leg amputated, and he says or feels : ‘ I, 

as possessor of the body, have given up a part of it.’ And 
if there is a possessor of the body, it is clear that con¬ 
sciousness belongs to that possessor and not to the body. 

Moreover, if consciousness were the property of the 
There would be body, there could be no consciousness at 

no eons e l o u s- all. For the bodv, like any other material 
ness at all If It . , . / 

were a property thing, is an object of consciousness, 
of the body. . . .. . 

And if consciousness were a property of 

the body theu that would mean that the property of a 

thing had the thing itself as its object, which would bo 
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Inability to re¬ 
alise conscious¬ 
ness apart from 
the body does 
not necessarily 
prove It to be a 
property of the 
body. 


tantamount to saying that a thing acted on itself. This 
is impossible. One might as well say that fire can burn, 
itself. And as a thing cannot act on itself, that is to say, 
cannot have the thing itself as the object of its operation, 
and as consciousness of the body must have the body as 
its object of operation, there could be no consciousness 
whatever if it were a property of the body. 

Then again, our inability to realise consciousness 
apart from the body is hardly conclusive 
proof of the theory that experience is the 
property of the body . 0 We can indeed 
be certain of the existence of conscious¬ 
ness and all that it implies as long as 
the body exists in a living state, but we cannot be so cer¬ 
tain of its complete non-existence when the body does not 
exist. For it is equally as possible that even after the 
body has died, the consciousness should continue to exist 
in some other state, as that it may altogether cease. And 
should consciousness persist, after the death of the body, 
it cannot surely be the property of the latter. In any case 
this very doubt isenough to prevent our accepting as truth 
the theory that consciousness is a property of the body. 

Moreover, if it is concluded that consciousness is a pro- 
Body may be a perty of the body because it takes place 
mere auxiliary, where there is a body and does not take 
place where there is none, we may as well conclude that 
visual perception is a property of light because it takes 
place where there is light and does not take place where 
light is absent. But as we can never accept this second con¬ 
clusion as valid there is no reason why we should accept 


* Sliar. Bkfi§ta., 111. iiL54. 
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the first. For who can say that the body is not a mere 
auxiliary to consciousness as light is to visual perception ? 

Finally, it is not true that the body is absolutely 

Consciousness re Q u > re( ^ as an auxiliary of consciousness, 
can be had with- as we shall see later on.° While thus 
out the body. c }ji e f argument in favour of the 

contention that consciousness is a property of the body 
is not conclusive, that theory cannot be accepted, for rea¬ 
sons given above, even as a possibility. 

And if consciousness cannot be a property of the body 

Consciousness a s a whole, neither can it be a mere func- 
fy a^uncu'on'of ^ on ^rain.1 This brain theory of 
the brain. consciousness was never advanced in 
ancient India; but it has been treated by a modern 
Hindu philosopher of a genuinely Hindu school and 
education.}: It has been shown by him that the brain 
theory of consciousness is open to exactly the same objec¬ 
tions as the one which maintains that consciousness is a 
property of the body as a whole. Brain may be indeed 
needed as an instrument for the expression of conscious¬ 
ness, as the body as a whole is needed. But it is not a 
question of an instrument of consciousness that we 
are now considering. The point at issue is one of the 
basis in which consciousness inheres as a property. The 
argument that when the brain is in order there is 
consciousness, and when it is out of order consciousness 
vanishes, can only prove that brain is needed for the 
expression of consciousness; but not that consciousness 
is inherent in the brain or that it is a property of the 
same. It might as well be said that vision is inherent 
* Infra, p. 14&. t & cc Not© 27. . t Cha. K£., Vol. II, pp. 174 et seq. 
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in the eye ; because if a man bas his eye in good order 
he has good vision and if it is out of order he sees 
badly. All that such a fact can prove is that the eye 
is merely an instrument of vision, but not that vision is 
inherent in the eye. In the same way the brain may be 
merely an instrument of consciousness but there is no 
fact known which can prove that it is the basis in which 
consciousness is inherent as a property. 

Thus, as consciousness cannot be the property of 
Atman Is that the body or brain, it must belong to 
sclousness ° lS- and inhere in something-some Reality 
heres - which is other than and independent 

of the body. This Reality is called Atman or tbo ulti¬ 
mate self of an experiencing being. 

That such an Atman exists in each experiencing 

„ TI . „ - being will also be evident by a consi- 

Wlthout an At- . ; 

man there can deration of the problem of memory. 

be no memory. ^ there were no Atir.an independent 

of and other than the body, there could be no memory 

of the experiences we have had through our bodies. 

For the body of a man, like that of any other living 

entity, is at no time a mere aggregate of the parts and 

particles of which it is composed. It is, on the contrary, 

a secondary unit or an organic whole (Safighfita 0 or 

Avayavin) which is very different from, and something 

other than, a mere aggregate. If the body were a mere 

aggregate of particles, then the experiences which a 

man as an individual has through, and by means of, 

his body would be merely an aggregate of the experiences 

* For this use of taughlta see, amoDg others, Vivaranopa., pp. 100 
to 109. 
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which the different parts and particles have as separate, 
independent and independently conscious entities. But 
this is a position which we have seen cannot be sustained. 
No one can possibly conceive of himself, it may be re¬ 
peated, as any but an individual and individually whole 
experiencer or conscious entity, and not a mere aggregate 
of a number of separate ones. 

This being so, we must regard the body as an 
Body Is an orga- organic whole, that is, a something 

a secondary w ^ich P er W 8 more, and certainly 
unit. other, than a mere aggregate. 

And if it is an organic whole, and if there be no 
other individual and no Atman beyond the body, then 
the impressions and memory of experiences which a 
man has as an individual must be retained in the body 
as a whole and not specially in any parts or particles of 
it as separate entities. 

But if it is true that the body is not a mere aggre¬ 
gate of particles but an organic whole, and that ex¬ 
periences are had, and impressions thereof retained, in 
only the body as such a whole, then, in the life of, and 
as, an individual, these impressions cannot possibly be 
transmitted from the body of infancy to those of youth 
and manhood and from the bodies of youth and man¬ 
hood to that of old age. 

For these bodies as wholes are not one but entirely 
Body as an or- different from one another, and impres- 

granlc whole is sions inherent in one whole cannot 
entirely differ- ...... , , 

ent at different possibly migrate into some other and 
stages of life. 8eparate wllole o 


* See Note 28. 
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The point may perhaps he made clearer in the. 
following way :— 

Let a, b, c, d, e, f, etc., be particles of matter which 
come into, and compose, the body at different stages of 
life ; and let the body in youth be composed of a, b, c, 
and d. Then, for reasons stated above, the body of 
youth will be not merely the aggregate of (a+b+c-f d), 
but an organic whole , composed no doubt of these parti¬ 
cles, but, as an organic whole, a different entity altogether 
and quite distinct from the mere aggregate of the 
components. Let this new entity be called a. 

Now a, but not the mere aggregate (a+b + c-fd), 
being the body of youth, the impressions of that age 
are, for reasons given above, inherent not in the mere 
aggregate of the components but in the new entity a. 

Now suppose some of the particles pass out and 
others come in, some to take the places of the particles 
that are gone, others to add greater magnitude to the 
body ; that is to say, let the body pass from youth to 
manhood. At this stage let its component factors be :— 
e+f+c+d+g+h 

namely, e and f as substitutes for the old particles a and 
b, and g and li as additional ones. Here again the body, 
as an organic whole , is not the mere aggregate of the 
components, nor even an entity representing 
[(e+f)+{«-(a+b)}+(g+h)] 
but a totally new entity /9. It cannot be simply 
[(e + f)+{a—(a+b)}+(g + h)] 

for two reasons. First, this would mean that this new 
body of manhood is a mere aggregate of components 
which in this case would no doubt be the new particles 
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coming in as particles, joined together with a as a whole 
minus some of its original factors. But we have seen 
that a body is not, and cannot be, a mere aggregate of 
components and therefore it cannot be merely 
[(e+f)-f {a—(a+b)} + f+g]. 

Secondly, when a is produced there exists no a at all, 
so that as a it could enter into the composition of 6. For 
a was an organic whole consisting of certain definite 
factors; and when some of those factors were removed, 
aw# ceased to exist; and what remained behind was 
not {«—(a+b)}, but merely the particles c and d. These 
latter, together with the other and newly added particles 
produced a new organic whole, a new entity a, which, 
must be totally different from a,—as different as x is 
from y, or a from b. 

This being so, there is absolutely no connection 
between a and 8. Therefore the impressions inherent 
in a cannot possibly pass on to a* And as they cannot 
pass from a to a and from 6 to 7, that is, from the body 
of one stage to that of another, there can be no memory 
of youth in manhood, or of manhood in old age. But 
such memory exists. We must, therefore, conclude that 
there must be some, other entity above and beyond the 
body in which impressions of experiences inhere and 
which does not change with the changing body, but 
remains with them all, connecting <* with a and 8 with 7. 
And because it remains with them all, it carries on the 
impressions of one age to another and thus makes me¬ 
mory of different ages possible. This entity is the Atman. 

It has been suggested that, as the body does not 
change at once, impressions could be retained as the 
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shape and form is retained in fossils. This argument 
would be valid if the body were a mere aggregate ; but 
we have seen it cannot be so. It not being a mere 
a gg v egate, the organic whole changes every moment, 
as a whole, but not bit by bit as the dead body of an 
animal or plant changes into a fossil. 

Finally, it may perhaps be argued :— 

We know that particles change ; we also know that 
Dogmatic asser- impressions persist and memory is a 
reasoning. The fact. Wo must, therefore, suppose that 
tfon^onede- impressions are somehow transferred 
nylngAtman. from old particles to the new ones; but 
we need not suppose that they are retained in something 
else, which is other than the particles themselves. 

We might, indeed, argue like this, if we could posi¬ 
tively prove that there really is nothing beyond the body ; 
and the argument in those circumstances would be quite 
valid. But nobody has so far positively proved that 
there is no Atman. In the absence of any such proof, 
the above style of argument is only another name for 
merely dogmatic assertions. Aud it is the more objec¬ 
tionable, because the weight of evidence distinctly points 
to the existence of something beyond the body, of which 
consciousness is the property and in which impressions 
inhere. If, in spite of all the evidences in its support 
and of their reasonableness, we do not admit the exist¬ 
ence of the Atman, we are driven to invent explanations 
which are either merely dogmatic assertions, only thinly 
veiled as in the line of argument just referred to, or so 
absurd and chimerical that it is difficult to see how 
people can accept them aud yet refuse the doctrine of 
14 
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the Atman which, as a matter of fact, is the simplest. 0 If 
we admit that an independent Atman exists, we explain 
things in the simplest way and we see at once how it is 
possible to remember experiences even when the body 
is completely changed. 

That there is, in each sentient being, an Atman 
which is independent of the body, is 
proves 1, Atman. a ^ so evident from the feeling of self- 
identity. For not only does a man 
remember the experiences of childhood in manhood, and 
of manhood in old age, but he feels himself really to be 
one and the same being at these different stages. He 
never thinks of himself as many in the same way as he 
does of his bodies. He feels and can say : * I who saw 
in my childhood my parents, I, the same being, now in 
my old age, see my children and my grandchildren.’f 
This is the universal experience. From this, it must 
be concluded, that the entity which feels itself as 
thus being present and associated with all these ever- 
changing and mutually exclusive bodies, is different 
from them all. For, it may be laid down as a principle 
that, “ if a thing remains the same in the midst of a 
number of changing or mutually exclusive things, then 
the thing existing with and accompanying them all, 
is different from the changing and mutually exclusive 
things. For instance, if, in the midst of a large number 
of flowers which are different from one another and 
mutually exclusive, we find a thread that runs through 
them all and makes a garland possible, then it is certain 
that the thread is different from the flowers.’’^ Similarly, 

* Cha. Ka., Vol. II, p. f Bh&mati, Intro. X Bh&mati, pp. 2 and 8. 
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although the body of childhood, youth and old age are 
mutually exclusive, there runs through them the thread 
of that something which perceives itself as the I, and 
therefore, this something must be different from, and 
other than, these different bodies. And because it is 
different from the different and changing bodies, and 
because it is with every one of them all the time, while 
they are changing, it is possible for man to remember 
the experiences of his childhood and youth in old age. 
If it were not so there could be no memory of childhood 
or youth in old age. 

As stated before, the theory that consciousness is only 

, a function of the brain was never 
“Theory of 

Brain-self- advanced in ancient India. The above 
arguments are directed against the 
theory that consciousness or experience is the property 
generally of the body, and that there is no Atman above 
and beyond such a body. But they can be used equally 
against the modern European “ theory of Brain-selfhood” 
as it has been called in Sanskrit (Masti§hkatraav&cla). 0 

That there is an Atman, independent of the body 

_ . . , . in each of us, would be still more 

‘Psychical phe- 

no men a/ as evident, if we could take into consi- 
proofs of Atman. Oration some 0 f those facts, which 

are now being investigated by the ‘ Society for 
Psychical Research.’ But these are facts which arc not 
yet generally recognised as such in the West. The 
labours of the Society for Psychical Research may, in 
time, prove them to be facts for the scientific West. The 
Hindus think they know them to be facts, and bring 


* Cba. ka., Vol. II, p. 175. 
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thorn forward as evidence of the existence of the inde¬ 
pendent Atman. But in view of the general Western 
attitude in regard to these facts, I shall omit the argu¬ 
ments which are based on them. 15 

Further, it could be shown that, if consciousness wore 
, the property of the body, and if beyond 
there can be no the body, there existed nothing else, that 
moral law. no ^ tin an, which is not produced or 

destroyed with the body, then there could be really no 
moral law in the Universe, and there could be no justice 
whatever.! If it be admitted that there is justice in the 
Universe, then it will also have to be admitted, as will 
be shown later on, that man’s consciousness is not the 
property of his body, but that there is a something else 
in him which is different from the body and which has 
lasted from all eternity and will last for ever. 

But even without any reference to the moral bearing 
of the question at issue, perhaps enough 
Atman!* not the has already been said to show that 
consciousness is not the property of the 
body, and that there is an Atman which is independent 
of the body and in which consciousness inheres. 

And if consciousness is not the property of the 
Atman can body, and, therefore, the body is not the 
11 fl^d b w*i?£ ^ tman » neither is consciousness the pro- 
ermlnd vitallty P ert y °f» an( I one with, those powers and 
faculties of man which are known as 
(a) the powers of sensation, or sense-perception, 
that is, the senses; 


* For instances of such arguments see Bbfimatt, Introduction, p. 8. 
f Nyft. Bluish., III. i. 4 (implied). 
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(6) vitality (Prfina); and 

(c) what may be called the Mind (Manas). 

And therefore none of them is Atman, the sustaiuer 
of consciousness, in an experiencing entity. 

The Atman in which consciousness inheres and 
Why Atman therefore, is the real experience!-, 

cannot be the cannot be any of the senses because a 
same as senses. .. . , .. , 

man sees a thing with his eyes, and 

feels it to be hot or cold with his temperature-sense and 
then he relates the two things together and says: 
' It is one and the same thing that I have felt and seen.* 
This could not be possible if the experiencer or Atman 
were not different, both from the eye and from the tem¬ 
perature-sense. The eye cannot feel the temperature of 
a thing, nor can the temperature-sense have visions. Nor 
can the eye say * I who am seeing now have also felt 
the temperatures of something,’ any more than the tem¬ 
perature-sense can feel: ‘ It is I who have both the 

feeling of temperature as well as vision.’ Therefore 
it must be admitted that there is beyond, and different 
from, them both a something which relates the expe¬ 
riences that are received by means of both. This some¬ 
thing is the Atman which cannot, therefore, be the same 
as the senses. 

Then again, we are aware of the senses as organs, 
that is, instruments by means of which things are 
experienced. But instruments, being used, always imply 
an agent which uses them, and without which they 
cannot be used. Therefore the senses being used as 
instruments there must be some agent which uses them. 
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This agent is the Atman ; and, as agent, it cannot be the 
same as the instruments used. 

Finally, senses are, as we have seen, things produced 
by Paramanus and Akasha and as such belong to matter ; 
and matter, as we have also seen, cannot have con¬ 
sciousness as its property. 

Nor can the Atman be the same as vitality. For, 
vitality cannot possibly have any other 
not the Atman. ,S waning than merely the special relation 
of an Atman with a certain form of 
matter which, by this relation, the Atman organises and 
builds up, as a means of having experience.* And as 
long as this special relation lasts, all the processes of life, 
such as breathing and moving, handling and so on, 


are going on. 


Finally, Atman cannot be the same as the mind. If 
by mind we mean merely thoughts, 
are dl^ren™ an ideas, and feelings, it is obvious Atman 
cannot be any of these. For all these 
are continually changing, and they are known and expe¬ 
rienced as such changing things in much the same way 
as the body and its changes are known and experienced. 
And being so experienced, they can no more be the 
Atman than the body can. 

But if by mind is meant a changeless something, by 
which all these thoughts and ideas are experienced, 
as much as the changing body and sensible objects are 
experienced, then, it is obvious, it must be different from 
the experiencer who experiences things by its means; 
that is to say, who uses it as an instrument. For, being 


* Kandali, p. 268, line 20. 
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used as an instrument of experience, it can no more be 
the same as tbe experiencer than the eye or the ear can. 

Finally, if by mind is meant that something which 
knows and experiences thoughts and ideas, as much as 
it experiences the changes in the body, then, that would 
be merely another name for Atman. For, as their expe¬ 
riencer, it will have to be distinguished, on the one hand, 
from the thoughts, ideas and feelings of which it is 
aware, and, on the other, from any instrument, by means 
of which it may be aware of them. And if the experiencer 
is so distinguished from both of these latter classes of 
things which are generally called mind, then it matters 
little by what name it is called. One may call it mind, if 
one like3. But in reality it will be the same tiling as the 
Atman. Thus it will be a difference of name only. The 
fact that the experiencer, whether it be called Atman or 
Mind, will have to be distinguished from thoughts, ideas 
and feelings, which are commonly called mind in the 
West, and from any instruments by means of which these 
may be experienced by the experiencer cannot be denied. 
And if one prefers to call the former mind he will 
have to find a different name for the two latter classes of 
things. That is all. 

Thus we find that there exists the Atman which is 
independent of and different from the body, senses, 
vitality and mind, and as such constitutes the eighth 
Reality taught by the Realistic standard. 

This Atman exists in each conscious being, and is, 
Atman is eter- an< * must be, eternal. For it cannot 
nal. either be produced or destroyed. It it 

be held that it is a thing produced, then we must be told 
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how it is produced, what it is that occasions its pro¬ 
duction, or what the material is out of which it is 
produced. If it be said that it is produced with the 
body, then that will involve all those objections which 
have been urged against the theory that consciousness 
is one with the body. And if it is not produced with 
the body, it cannot be shown to be produced in any 
other way either. And, if a thing is such that its origin 
cannot be shown, then it must be held that it also per¬ 
sists for ever. That is to say, as it cannot be shown that 
Atman is produced from something else, it must be held 
that it is eternal. 

Being eternal, it must also be infinite, that is to say, 
Atman Is infi- all-pervading or in touch with all things. 

n.te, i-A, all- For, it cannot be like a mathematical 
pervading-, or In ... , , . 

touch with point without any magnitude. And a 

everythin?. thing to be eternal, must either be a 
point without magnitude, or must be all-pervading. 0 
Anything between these two, that is to say, anything of 
measurable magnitude, must consist of parts. And con¬ 
sisting of parts, it must be divisible; being divisible it 
cannot be eternal. Therefore, the Atman, being eternal, 
cannot be conceived as of measurable magnitude.! Nor, 
as just said, can it be like a point without magnitude. 
If it were, the Atman would not feel itself, as most 
people do, one with the whole body which is extended. 
Therefore the Atman is infinite, that is, all-pervading. 

. We shall see later on, that the whole universe is 
moulded into shape by the acts of Atmans. This 
would be impossible, if they were not in touch with all 


* Kandali, p. 92, lines 20 aud 21. f Sid Cha., leaf 12 (1st side). 
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things. We shall also see that while the different parts 
of the Universe constitute spheres of experience for the 
different Atmans, there must at least be one Atman 
which has the Universe as a whole for its sphere of ex¬ 
perience.* This means, that this Atman is in intimate 
relation with, and has control over, all things.! This 
is possible only because that Atman is all-pervading, 
i.e., in touch with all things. And if one Atman is all- 
pervading, all other Atmans must also be the same. For, 
there is no reason to suppose that in essence they are in 
any way different from one another. The only difference 
which there can be between the different Atmans is, 
that while they are all in general touch with all things, 
they have intimate and special relations which are 
different, i.e., more or less extensive, in different cases. 

Then again, there is an infinite number of Atmans, as 
many as there are or can be living and 
number of At- conscious entities.! If there were not, 
mans * everybody would be conscious of the 

feelings and thoughts of everybody else. 

Finally, the Atman in each is undoubtedly the 

Reality in which all consciousness in- 

sustalns* °con- heres. But consciousness or experience 

sciousness and j 8 no ^ essential characteristic.^ These 
experience. ... 

are produced, and inhere, in it, m the 

same way as sound is produced, and inheres, in Akdsha. 

How they are produced will be seen when we come 

to deal with what I have called the Synthetic aspect. 

* Randall, p. 88, lines U et seq. f Injra, p. 128, et «eg._ 

-tr^rce-KoXo '29. - “ § See Role 20.' ~ 
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The Manas. 

The existence of the next and final class of Realities, 
namely, Manas, is supported in the following way. 0 

We have seen that the Atman is the basis of con- 
Evidenee of sciousness and experience. It is in that, 
Manas. that consciousness inheres. But the 

Atman is all-pervading, and therefore it is always pre¬ 
sent everywhere, always in contact with every sense. 
The senses again come into special relations with 
sense-objects, which are then perceived by the Atman. 
But it is observed that the Atman does not always perceive 
an external object, even when the latter is in relation with 
a sense, or senses, by which it is perceived. The Atman 
is there , because it is present everywhere, and always; 
and the object may also be there, and its relation to the 
sense, by meaus of which it is perceived, may be there 
too; and still the perception does not take place. This 
happens not only when one is deeply absorbed in one 
thing to the exclusion of others, but under ordinary 
conditions. What is the reason of this? The only way 
in which it can be explained is this For the percep¬ 
tion of things the Atman requires not only the senses, but 
something else as well, which being absent, the object 
in question cannot be perceived, even when it is in re¬ 
lation with the senses by means of which the Atman 
can perceive it. When this something, the missing link, 
is supplied between, so to say, the Atman and the senses, 
and thereby a special relation is established between 
the Atman and the object, then at once perception takes, 
place. It must be there, otherwise there is no reason 


* For full reference on this section, see Note 30. 
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why there should not be any knowledge and any per¬ 
ception, even when the senses are in relation with the 
sense-objects. This something is called Manas. 

That the Manas exists, is also seen from the fact 

Succession in that we can know things in succession, 
experience.,. * .. . . 

proves Manas. 1 lie Atman being present always and 

everywhere, there is no reason why things should be 

known in succession. This succession of knowledge can 

be explained by the fact that knowledge is got by the 

movement of Manas, which now connects with this 

thing, and now with that; and this enables the Atman 

to know things one after the other. 


Then again it is observed that the Atman, which is 

Manas Is needed the 0,lI y experience, is conscious of 

as an organ for the sensible objects, such as colour, 
experiencing: , , , , 

thoughts, feel- odour, and so on, by means of the sense- 

lngs and so on. or g ans# We never know a sense-object 

without the use of an organ.. But these are not the 

only objects of which the Atman is conscious. It is 

conscious of such things as pleasure and pain, that is to 

say, of the objects of the nature of feeling. And, if in 

the case of every one of the -sense-objects, the Atman 

has to use an organ, an instrument, by means of which 

alone, it can perceive its object, it is only reasonable to 

infer that, in the case of the objects of other classes also, 

of which the Atman is conscious, it has to use an organ. 

Then there are those objects of consciousness which the 

Recollection of Atman knows as thoughts and ideas, and 

ten 0 also proves ' v ^ich are sometimes present as actual 

Manas. objects of consciousness, and sometimes 

disappear, to be remembered again when the occasion 
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or need arises. Both for the knowledge, for the first 
time, of these thoughts and ideas, as well as for calling 
them hack to memory, when they are for the time being 
forgotten, or at any rate, are not prominently before the 
Atman as conscious objects, an organ is needed. 

Nor can it be said, that while the organs are certain- 
organ Is needed ly needed for the perception of the sense- 
fng Clough'S objects, no such instrument is required 
and feelings. f or the awareness of pleasure, pain, 
thoughts, ideas, and so on, because they are purely sub¬ 
jective or internal. For, the fact that thoughts and ideas 
are sometimes known, and sometimes forgotten, shows 
that there must be an instrument which makes such a 
phenomenon possible. It cannot be said that the ideas 
that are now forgotten, but can be remembered with some 
effort, are absolutely absent from tlio Atman. They are 
somewhere in the Atman. How is it then that they are 
not always remembered ? The only explanation is that 
there must be some organ, without the use of which the 
Atman cannot be aware of things, which are retained even 
in itself; and that in order to be aware of, i.e., to remem¬ 
ber, any one of them, the Atman has to direct this organ 
towards that thing or object, when it rises up, so to say, 
in consciousness again ; that is to say, is remembered. 
And this something which may be directed by the Atman 
to this or that object of thought or idea, which may 
have been forgotten, but is remembered now, is Manas. 

This Manas, in each sentient being, is only one, 


Only one Manas 
In each. 


not many, as indicated by the fact that 
we can be conscious of things in suc¬ 
cession. If there were more than one 
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Manas in a man, there would be simultaneous percep¬ 
tion of many objects even when succession was desired,' 
For, there is no reason why, when a man fixed one 
Manas to one thing, the other Manase3 should not be 
bringing about perception in regard to other things. 

It might perhaps be said here that although there 
may not be more than one Manas, as there are more 
senses than one, for the perception of variety of objects, 
yet there may be a plurality of mental organs. For, if 
the perception of sense-objects requires the sense-organs 
as well as the Manas, the awareness of mental objects 
should require the Manas plus something else. This 
would undoubtedly be the case, if the mental objects 
were, even when in relation with the Manas, sometimes 
known and sometimes unknown, as the sense-objects are 
oven when they are in relation with the senses. But that 
is not the case. There is, therefore, no need to suppose 
that there may be some other organ behind the Manas. 
There is, therefore, only one Manas in each, not many. 

Manas is also eternal. For it cannot be conceived as 
beiug produced, as there are no simpler 
Manas is eter- f actor8 or p ar t 8 out of which it could be 

produced. And if it is not produced, it 
must be indestructible and therefore eternal. 

Being eternal, it is without any magnitude. For, as 


Manas has no 
magnitude 
whatever. 


said before, an eternal Reality must 
either be of infinite magnitude, like the 
Atman, or without any magnitude.* 


All others, being of limited or measurable magnitude, 


are divisible into component parts or factors, and 


* Kandaii p. 92, lines 20 and 21. 



therefore perishable. Bat as eternal Manas cannot be of 
infinite magnitude, it must be without any magnitude 
whatever. It cannot be of infinite magnitude, because 
if it were, there could not be any succession of percep¬ 
tion or forgetfulness .and calling back to memory. For, 
Manas has no special and specific qualities of its own, 
such as odour, flavour, luminosity, temperature, or sound 
or consciousness: therefore it cannot be considered as 
having any special relation with anything. Being with¬ 
out special qualities, and therefore without special 
relations, if Manas were also of infinite magnitude like 
K&la and Dik, it would be equally and generally related 
with everything at the same time; and, as a conse¬ 
quence, there would be an equal and simultaneous 
knowledge of everything on the part of the Atman. In 
fact, in that case, there would be no necessity for a 
Manas. Atman by itsolf would experience all things all 
at once. But Manas is wanted to enable the Atman to 
have experience, not simultaneously of all things at once 
but in succession. We must, therefore, regard Manas as 
not of infinite magnitude. And not being of infinite 
magnitude and yet being eternal, it must be without any 
magnitude whatever. 

Being without magnitude, it must be conceived as a 


Manas moves 
extremely 
quickly. 


thing which is capable of extremely 
quick movement. For, otherwise, there 
could not be those perceptions of things 


which seem simultaneous. 


Such a Manas, it is obvious, is quite different from 
Manas and At- the ^ trnan which must be conceived as 
man. of infinite magnitude and as the basis of 
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experience, whereas the Manas is only an instrument of 
experience. 

Finally, there must be an infinite number of Manases, 

An Infinite num- “ there are an ^finite number of 
ber of Manases. Atmans, one in each experiencing entity. 


The Principles Summarised. 

These, then, are the Realities which are found to 
constitute the world, when the same is examined from 
the Creationist or Realistic standpoint. There is nothing 
else which can be called absolutely real, that is to 
say, self-subsisting ; and all the infinite variety of things 
in the Universe, all facts of experience, can be explained 
by these factors, and their attributes. And the recogni¬ 
tion of these factors of the Universe may be called, as 
suggested before, the analytic aspect of the Universe 
from the Creationist standpoint. 

Before we pass on to an exposition of what may be 
called the synthetic aspect of the Universe from the 
same standpoint, and see how all phenomena can be 
explained by means of theso factors, let us first, for the 
sake of convenience, recapitulate the principles. 

These are:— 

(1-4) Four classes of Param&nus, which are without 
any magnitude, but are self-subsisting and supersensible 
Realities. They are the forces, stimuli or things, which 
produce the perceptible objects having temperature, 
colour, flavour and odour, as their special qualities, 
besides others which constitute their general qualities; 

(5) The AkSsha, Ether or Ethereal Space, which is an 
all-pervading Reality of infinite magnitude. It provides 
the expanse, room or space in which all discrete things 



inoye and serves as the medium of connection between 
discrete and separated things. It is also the background 
in which sound as an intangible and ethereal quality 
inheres; 

(6) K&la, or the principle or force of universal move¬ 
ment, which urges things onward ; and by bringing 
them into existence, changing and finally carrying them 
out of existence, gives rise to the notions, iu the per¬ 
cipient, of past, present and future, of old and new ; 

(7) Dik, or the principle or force which holds things 
together iu their various relative positions even while 
they are beiug driven on by K&la ; and thus gives rise, 
in the percipient, to the notions of ‘here and there/ or 
‘ near and far / 

(8) The Atmans, which are the bases of consciousness 
and experience in all experiencing entities and are eternal 
and infinite. Being of infinite magnitude, they are, every 
one of them, in general touch with everything, but they 
come into special relation with one or other object as its 
experiencer by means of the Manas and senses ; and 

(9) The Manases, of which there is only one in each 
experiencing entity. This Manas in each is the force or 
power, which is the direct instrument of knowledge and 
experience. Manas is without any magnitude whatever 
and therefore non-spatial. 

Of these, the four classes of Param&nus and Manases 
are without any magnitude whatever and are discrete 
and infinite in number, and Aknsha, Kala and Dik are 
each a single reality having universal scope and opera¬ 
tion ; while the Atmans are Realities which have each 
equally universal scope, but are infinite in'number. ' 



B—THE SYNTHETIC ASPECT. 

So far I have dealt with what I have called the 
analytic aspect of the Uni verse from the Creationist or 
Realist standpoint. In order to give a complete general 
outline of it, I shall now present the main doctrines which 
constitute the Synthetic aspect as taught in this Realistic 
system. But, as stated before, the Synthetic aspect, in 
its broad outlines, is exactly the same in all the three 
standards and is not peculiar to the first. Being common, 
the main Synthetic doctrines of the Realistic system have 
been treated by writers on the Safikhya and the Vedanta. 
Moreover they follow almost as inevitable conclusions 
from what has been said before. 1 shall, therefore, just 
mention them now, giving an occasional argument here 
and there when it may seem necessary. 

The doctrines constituting the Synthetic aspect may 
be stated as follows :— 

1. There is no creation of a universe,— that is to say, 
No first begin- an orderly arrangement of things into a 
ring of things. system,—which is absolutely the first 
creation. The beginning of a universe means the be¬ 
ginning of a system only, which under no circumstances 
is the first and only one created. On the contrary, it is 
merely one of a beginningless series.* Thus if the 
present universe, as we find it to-day, had a beginning, 

* Vaish. SO., V. i. 18. (implied) Nyfl. Blifish., I. L 19,111. 1.27; 
(towards end); At. Tat. Viv.; Prashasta, pp. 48 and 40 with Ki. Va. 
and Kandali on the satno ; Saptap. Mifc., p. 8, line 14 ; Vivp., IX. ii, 
7; Shfir. Bhftfh., II. i. 34-36 ; see Note 81, 

16 
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there was another before it and if that one came into 
existence at some point of time, there had been another 
which had preceded it, and so on. This beginningless 
series of universes is called Samsara* (lit. the constant 
moving on ; or being born and dying repeatedly.) 

That Sams&ra is beginningless can be supported as 
follows:— 

An absolutely first beginning of 
Meaning: of a . , , 

first beginning the universal process can mean only one 

of SamsAra. or ot h er 0 f the following alternatives :— 

(i) That it was a first moulding or fashioning, of 
their own accord, as a Universe, of the ingredients which 
were already existent, and had been existing for ever 
without a beginning. 

(ii) That such eternally existing ingredients were 
moulded into the Universe by an intelligent being (or, 
which is the same thing, beings). 

(iii) That it was created by an intelligent being out of 
nothing. 

In the first alternative, the stuff must have existed 
for ever; in the second, not only the stuff, but the being, 
who moulded it into the Universe, must have existed for 
ever; and in the third alternative, it is the being that 
must have existed from all eternity. 

In any case it must be admitted that something had 
existed from eternity and prior to the creation of the 
Universe. 

Now the age of the Universe, however long, is yet 

Agre of the Uni- limited, and must have begun, on the 
verse and Eter- . * . . ° \ „ . 

nlty. theory of a first creation, at a definite 


* On the meaning of SamsAra, set Note 82. 
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point of time in the past, however remote. And this 
age, however long, is surely insignificantly small as 
compared with the beginningless, that is, the eternal 
duration of the stuff or of the being, that is, God, as 
such a being would be called. 

In view of this fact, it will be seen that on none of 
the three alternatives can a first beginning of the Uni¬ 
verse be maintained. 

On the first theory, namely, the stuff fashioning 
The first, mean- itself of its own accord into the Uni- 

iufebegfnnlng-' verse * w ® * iave to a8 ^ ^ this stuff is 

is impossible, something intelligent, that is, can start 
No self-move- . . . ,, 

ment of inert movements by itself, or if it is of the 

matter. nature of inert matter. In the first case, 

it will not be very different from the being of the second 
theory, which we shall deal with directly. In the second 
case, how can an inert something start a new movement 
by itself ? No inert matter can possibly start movements 
of its own accord, and as nothing can be shown to have 
come, so to say, from outside, to operate on the inert 
stuff and thus produce movement, it must be concluded 
that there have been always movements in this stuff, 
and therefore there has always been a creation, a mould¬ 
ing of the Universe.* 

On the second and third theories, namely, of a being, 
that is, God, having moulded the Uni- 
N S°anfs?ra ^r^ae- verse out eternally existing stuff, or 
Sa! t w b God 5SOn " crcat * n & tk® Universe out of nothing, 
we have to ask : Is this moulding or 
creative activity essential to God or merely accidental ? 


* Shfir. Bhlsh., II. ii. 2. (implied). See Note S3. 
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If essential, then it has existed eternally with God; for 
nothing that is essential to a tiling can be conceived as 
being ever absent from it.* And if the moulding or 
creative activity has always been with God, then a Uni¬ 
verse also has always existed as a result of this activity. 
Nor will it do to say, that while activity is no doubt 
essential to God, it had existed from all eternity as a 
potentiality ; and that only at a certain point in the 
remote past, it began showing itself as an actual process. 
For, even then it will have to be explained how a some¬ 
thing which had existed from all eternity as a potentiality, 
could suddenly manifest itself as an actuality. And as 
this cannot very well be explained, we must maintain 
that the creative or moulding activity, if it is at all es¬ 
sential to God, has always existed as an actuality and 
not as a potentiality. 

If, however, it be held that the activity is not essen¬ 
tial to God, but only accidental, then 
Creation impos- „ . , . 4 .. 

stble if activity hie must have come by it at the time 

to God CCldental w * ien He began moulding or creating 
tlie Universe. But how, whence, and 
in what way did He come by it ?f There is hardly any 
reasonable way of showing bow a being that had remain¬ 
ed perfectly satisfied without activity from all eternity, 
could suddenly start creating a Universe. 

Even if we grant that God, not being unintelligent 

_ w , matter, could make such a sudden 
A first begin- , , . , , 

nlng is morally resolve, our diniculties are not solved. 

Indefensible. ]T or> un less we dogmatically assume that 
in the beginning all were created alike, we cannot 


* Shir. Bhfiah., 1L i. 33. ivith Rat. Pr. See Koto 84. t See Note 85. 



maintain, without contradiction, that God, who is con¬ 
ceived as a moral and just being, could possibly ever have 
created a world so full of partiality and suffering * 

Nor is the contradiction removed by saying that God 
created all beings equal and endowed them with free¬ 
will ; and that they by their free choice made themselves 
happy or miserable, good or bad.f For then the question 
will be: Why did He give free-will to created beings 
and thus make them behave one way or another so as 
to bring suffering and wickedness into the world ? God 
is regarded as omniscient and He must therefore have 
known the disastrous consequences which His gift of 
free-will was going to produce in the world. 

As a matter of fact, however, God cannot possibly 
be conceived as having created these suffering or en¬ 
joying beings, or, as they would be called, souls, if 
they are regarded as everlasting. For nothing that is 
created or produced can possibly last for ever.* There 
is no known example of it. Nor can the souls themselves 
be brought forward as examples of such produced but 
everlasting things. For that is just what will be 
disputed and will have to be proved ; and a tiling which 
has to be proved cannot be brought forward as an in¬ 
stance of ascertained truth.§ Moreover, we have seen that 
the real experiencers, that is to say, the Atmans, must 
be eternal, uncreate and immortal. 

But even granting, for the sake of argument, that 
they are created by God and endowed with free-will, 

* Shfir. Bhl$h. II. i. 34 and 35. t Rat. Pr., II. i. 84 (end ; implied), 
f A common Hindu notion; Comp., Nlsfcyakfitah Kfitena, Mnnd. 

Up., I. u. 12. § Cha. Ka., Vo'l. I, p. 148. 
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our difficulties are not removed. For even then we can¬ 
not hold God to be just, impartial and free from cruelty, 
if not positively merciful, if we maintain that He created 
or moulded this Universe for the first time, and made it, 
without any reason, full of suffering and partiality. 

All such objections and contradictions are removed 
entirely, as we shall see, if we accept 
tions/nJTbegin- the view that the universal mauifesta- 
s 4 ra ,eSS Sam * t * ou never began, but that it is and has 
for ever been ; and that, in short, it is 
an eternal process which has gone on for ever and ever. 

This beginningless process of universal manifestation, 

or series of Universes, is called, as said before, SarbsAra. 

The Universe 2. The next doctrine is that the 
consists of vari¬ 
ous grades of Samsara consists of various orders of 
existences. The . , . . , ,... , 

sensible and experiencing beings, inhabiting what 

w (^r fdV'and ma y be called various worlds or modes 
beings. of specific existence.* 

Jn regard to the worlds, the existence of the sensible 
is obvious to all. 

But we have seen that the originating sources of the 
sensible are themselves super-sensible realities. And 
in addition to these there are the Atmans with tlieii 
various Samskaras and Adp$htas—things to be explain¬ 
ed presently. There are also the Manases which serve 
as the direct instruments of experience on the part of the 
Atinans.f There is no reason why these in themselves as 

_ *Vaish. Sfl., IV. ii. 5-11; Nyfl. Bhdsb., IV. i. 55; N. V. T. T- 
p. 441, lino 14 (over.) 

| Frashasta, pp. 40 and 280 ; Shftr. BhSsh., IV. iii; Sankh. Sfl., III. 
46-62 with Vijfi. and Ani. S&ukh. Rfi., 44. ami 5-1, with ccuubb. See 
Note 36. 
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super-sensible Realities should not constitute another order 
of things, besides the sensible—other worlds or spheres, 
which we may call the transcendental or super-sensible. 
Not only is there no reason why they should not constitute 
such super-sensible worlds, but there is every reason to 
believe that these worlds, constituted by the transcenden¬ 
tal entities as transcendental, exist. For, as we shall see, 
a world or sphere of existence is nothing but a condition 
of the experience on the part of experiencing beings; 
and therefore there must be as many varieties of worlds 
as there are fundamentally different types of beings. 

In regard to these beings, we find that there are, in 
the sensible world, a great variety of them, and that 
they form themselves into a number of orders and grades. 
These grades, we also find, form a series, one extremity 
of which lies in that order of beings, whose experiences 
are the most limited.* Beginning from this grade, as 
we come up towards man, we find what may be called 
an ascending series, each successive order in which is 
found having experiences which are wider in range than 
those of the beings of the preceding order. 

In this way finally we come to man, who undoubted¬ 
ly stands at the head of this series. But there is no 
• reason to suppose that man is absolutely the highest 
order. On the contrary, seeing that man is limited 
and that he is often frustrated or unexpectedly helped in 
his endeavours by unseen powers, we must admit there 
are beings who are higher and more powerful than men, 
and who exist in unseen forms.t If what is super-sensible 


* Shftr. Bhdsh., I. iii. 30, p. 180 M. 

t Based on Bfih. Up., I. iv. 10, with Shinkara Bh&shya on it. 
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Man—how he is 
constituted. 


in man can exist in an unseen form after death, why not 
other beings who habitually exist in such forms ? 

And if these beings exist in unseen, i.e., super¬ 
sensible forms, then there are also states of existence or 
worlds which are also super-sensible. 

In this way we find that there are in the Sariisnra 
different orders of things, i.e., different worlds sensible 
and super-sensible, as there are different orders of 
experiencing beings. Man belongs to one of them. 

3. And a consideration of the nature of man leads 
us to the next doctrine of the Vaishe- 
§hika. It is, as already implied in the 
analytic part, that man consists of*:— 

(i) A body and senses, which are produced out of 
the four classes of Paramfipus and conditioned Ak&sha. 

(ii) Manas, by the operation of which the awareness 
of the different things and memory are, on the part 
of the Atmans, made possible. It is eternal, but without 
any magnitude whatever. 

(iii) The Atman which is eternal and infinite. 

Of these three, it is the Atman which is the real 
experiencer and the Atman gains its 
Is the experl- experience of the world by means of 
the body, not immediately, but through . 
the intermediate link of the Manas ; without the Manas 
it can have no experience whatever, as without it there 
can be no awareness of things. 

And, as the real experiencer, the Atman must also 
as be the agent of activities which are 


Atman 

agent. 


at least voluntarily performed. 


* See Note.87. 
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_ ... As a result of these experiences 

T w o-fpid re- .... * , , 

suits of Atman’s and activities the Atman has produced 
activities. . .. 

m it:— 

(i) Certain tendencies, faculties or character (Sams- 
kara).* 

(ii) Certain potentialities of relation or moral worth 
(Adfifhta).* 

And the way in which Sarasktiras, i.e., faculties and 
SamskApas— character, are produced can be per- 
how produced. haps best illustrated by an example 
like the following. 

Let us suppose a boy studies mathematics, say, 
Euclid, to be more definite, and becomes very proficient 
in it. Then, later on in life, he takes up, let us suppose, 
some profession or trade where he has absolutely no 
use for Euclid as such, and as a consequence forgets, 
say, in 20 or 30 years’ time, all that he learnt as a 
youth of Euclidean Geometry. He may even forget 
the very first definition. But lie can never shake off 
the mathematical bent which his mind has received. 
This will follow him at every step, and guide and deter¬ 
mine his mode of thinking. This bent, tendency or 
capacity, is what a Hindu would call a Samskftra—a 
. mathematical Saihsk&ra in this case, produced by bis 
study of mathematics, of which the details may be 
entirely forgotten. 

But what is this Samskara in reality? It is obvious 

« . . . it can be nothing else but a general 

oftinsK u r a is 

general memo- impression , that is to say, a general 
memonj of activities or experience as 
* Sec Note 88. 
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distinguished from their details, which, as in our illus¬ 
tration, may be entirely forgotten. But while the 
detailed memory, or memory of the details of experience 
may disappear, the Samskara as general memory is not 
gone. 

And, as in the case of the mathematical, so in that 
of all other Samsk&ras or tendencies and capacities, 
they are produced by experiences and activities of 
other sorts and are the general memory of them as 
distinguished from their details, which may be equally 
forgotten.* 

So far then with regard to Samsk&ras as one of the 
results of activities. But before we leave this question 
we must take into consideration a few more incidental 
things. 

We have seen that when the Samskftras are produced, 
Details of ex- ^ ie details may be forgotten. We are 
perienees may forgetting details of experience every 
gotten but not day. It ofteu requires a great effort of 
lost ‘ memory to recall minute details of 

experience which a man had only yesterday. Thus while 
we are forgetting details always, this forgetfulness in 
some cases may he so complete that hardly a trace is 
left. That this is so in regard to details of experiences* 
had as infants is obvious. As an illustration of such 
complete forgetfulness of the experiences of adult life 
take the remarkable Ilanna case, as given by Drs. Sidis 
and Goodhart in their “ Multiple Personality.” In this 
case every trace of memory of his twenty-four years’ 
existence was entirely lost by Mr. Hanna after an accident 


♦ See Note 88. 
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and he had to start life again as a new-born baby does, 
but with tendencies and aptitudes which were those of 
Mr. Hanna, as he was previous to the accident. And it 
was with the greatest difficulty that memory of the past 
existence previous to the accident was brought back, and 
the two Hannas—as the two separate groups of experi¬ 
ences may be called—were united into one whole.* 

But that the memory of the past could be brought 
back shows that, though entirely forgotten, it was not 
absolutely lost. 

Although there are not perhaps many cases recorded 
by European psychologists of such complete forgetful¬ 
ness of the whole of the past, and its eventual recovery, 
examples are not wanting of complete forgetfulness of 
part of the past experiences, and their calling up to 
memory. Several such cases are known to students of 
hypnotism. 

While these are examples from the West, there are 
many in the East. All these show that:— 

(i) The SamskAras are produced by experience and 
activity; and incidentally, 

(ii) They are only general memory of the experiences; 

(iii) The details of these experiences may be entirely 
forgotten, like the details of experiences had in infancy ; 

(ivl But because they are forgotten they are not lost; 

(v) They can be brought back to memory ; 

(vi) Forgetfulness of the past experience, even when 
complete, does not prove its non-existence in the past; 
and finally, 


Multiple Pert., pp. 83—326. 
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(vii) They are retained in the experiencing Atman, 
as they must be, for reasons given in the analytic part. 

So far then with regard to those results of experiences 
which are called Samskfiras. 

As for potential worth or desert (Adpi^hta), that is, 
Adrl?h$as— the second class of results produced by 
how produced. experience, let us see how that too comes 

about. 

When a man is born he finds himself in a body of 
a particular kind, and in a certain situation and environ¬ 
ment. What birth can really mean and why he finds 
himself in that particular body and that particular 
situation, but not in another, will be considered later. 
That be is born in a particular situation is obvious. 
Now, it is observed that, being born in a particular 
body in a particular situation, a man can, within limits, 
make bis body and situation either better or worse. 
That is to say, he can make them more or less conducive 
to his happiness by acting one way or another. For 
instance, be drinks, and thereby brings on disease, and 
thus makes his body a source of misery for himself; 
or, he observes strictly the laws of health and keeps 
the body in good condition so as to derive nothing but 
happiness from it. Or, in regard to his situation, he * 
behaves in such a way that he makes all his relations, 
and those who surround him, most unfriendly to him; 
or, he renders services to them and makes them all 
helpful and grateful to him. While thus he can change 
his body and situation one way or another, if he chooses 
to do so, by behaving differently, the behaviour which 
would improve them and make them more conducive 
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to his happiness and therefore better for him, together 
with the thoughts, ideas and feelings which will lead 
to such behaviour, may be called the right behaviour 
or conduct for him in that particular body and situation, 
and one which he should follow in that body and 
situation ; while that conduct of his and those thoughts 
and feelings leading to it which would make his body 
and environment worse for him, may similarly be called 
the wrong conduct, which he should refrain from pur¬ 
suing. In this way it can be ascertained which is the 
right conduct for a man in a particular body and 
situation, and which is wrong; and definite rules can be 
laid down so as to be able to say that such and such 
conduct, being right, would be conducive to bis true 
happiness, while other conduct being wrong would pro¬ 
duce suffering for him.* 

While this is possible, and while there are cases 
where we may know absolutely which the right or wrong 
conduct is, we yet find that a man following it does not 
change his body or situation one way or another imme¬ 
diately. He may sometimes meet with results of his 
conduct immediately, but often he has to wait for them. 
Thus, for instance, a man may go on indulging in all 
• kinds of excesses and yet may long escape the conse¬ 
quences. Again, although doing nothing but acts of 
kindness, a man may yet find himself surrounded by 
people who continue to be ungrateful to him, and make 
his life miserable, until, when he has waited for some 
time, he finds a change in the situation. Again, a man 
who is constantly cheating others, may yet for long find 


For the Nyfi.-Vaish. idea of the * Moral standard' see Ap. A. p. 177. 




these very victims of his, his friends, until one day he is 
caught and sent to prison. Why the results of conduct 
for some time are thus postponed will appear later on, 
but that they do have to wait for manifestation is a fact. 
It is happening every day in our life, not only in ono 
direction, but in all,—the results of conduct, light or 
wrong, waiting for fulfilment. But when the results 
appear, they alter a man’s relation with his body and 
situation. They may, therefore, be called the potential 
relations of the man to certain bodily conditions and 
situations, as distinguished from his actual relation to the 
body and situation which he possesses at the moment. 
This actual relation again may be said to represent what 
may be called his cash-value or worth, as, for instance, 
when we say : a man has such a fine or miserable body, 
such good or bad circumstances, so many friends or 
enemies, so much wealth or so much poverty, and so on. 
And if the actual relation to a body and situation is his 
worth in cash, the potential relations of a man may be 
called his worth in possibilities or, simply, his potential 
worth. And it is this potential worth which is called 
Adfi$h(a in Sanskrit and constitutes the second group of 
results of experience.* 

Thus a man is constantly producing by his expert* * 
ences:— 

(i) Samsktiras, or tendencies, faculties, or simply 
character, on the one hand ; and 

(ii) Adj-ishta, or potential worth, on the other. 

♦Onthouseof tho word ‘Potential* in thin connection, and in 
NyAya-Valsh. generally, see Note 89. 
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These results are had, as said above, really by the 
Atman. For it is the Atman that acts and has experi¬ 
ences and thereby produces Saihsk&ras and Adp§h(a. 

But of course the Atman acquires them, just as it has 
Meaning of the experiences, when in relation with a 
life. bodj'. But as any particular body is 

produced and has a beginning, it is obvious, that the 
relation with it, of the eternal Atman, (by means of the 
Manas), also begins.* 

When this relation of the Atman, by means of the 
Manas, with a body begins, the Atman may be said to be 
incarnate. And while it is really the body, which is 
born, that is to say, is produced in a particular way, yet 
the Atman may also be said to be born in a figurative 
sense, meaning thereby the beginning of its relation 
with that body. Similarly, the death of the body may, in 
a figurative sense, be spoken of as the death of the At¬ 
man, meaning simply its dissociation from that body. 
The Atman being eternal can have no real birth and 
death, if by these terms are meant the production and 
destruction of a thing of which they are predicated. 
The Atman can only come into relation with and be 
dissociated from a body. 

While thus the birth and death of a body, with which 
an Atman comes into relation, may be figuratively 
spoken of as the birth and death of the Atman itself, 
the period during which the body lasts may be called an 
incarnation of the Atman, and the latter spoken of as 
living during this period. 


* Vaish. SQ., Upask., V. ii. 17 ; Vivf n \I. ii. 16 ; Nyft. Var., III. L 18. 
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Using the words birth, death and life in the above 
senses:— 

4 (i) The eternal Atman of a man, together with 

Atman in man the eternal Manas, which is its primary 

and b ° rn again 1 auc * immediate instrument of gaining 

Doctrine of Re- experience, is born and dies not once 
incarnation . 

clearly stated but countless times. It has gone on 
ff d lmplV?s doing this for ever and ever, without a 
explained. beginning, in an equally beginningless 
series of universes.* 

(iij As it does so, each successive birth or incarna¬ 
tion and its possibilities are determined absolutely and 
in every respect by the Adfi§hta and Saibsk&ra acquired 
in the previous incarnation or incarnations—Adp§lita and 
Samsk&ra, without which the Atman has never been, 
because its series of incarnations never began.f “ It 
reaps exactly according as it has sown.” 

* The Adfi$hta and Sarhsknra determine:— 

(а) The locality and time, environment, circum¬ 

stances, possible associations and so on of 
and in the new birth. 

(б) The family and parentage, with which, on 

the one hand, the Atman is linked by # 
Adri§ht&; and which, on the other, can offer 
it at least some affinity of Samsk&ra, i.e., of 
character and tendencies both of body and 


* * Vaiali. .Sa., Upask., viv|\, V. ii. 17 ; VI. ii. 15; Prashasta, pp. 280 
to 281, 808 and 309. 

-fifylrm, NyiJBlilfh., I.J. 10; Nyd. V|r„ IV. i. 10; HI. i. 10, 22, 

. 25, 26, and 27. See Note 40. 
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mind, so that the latter in the re-incarnating 
Atman can find some scope, however small, 
of manifestation, and thereby can get its 
deserts in the direction of what may be 
called his subjective being, as distinguished 
from his objective situation, possessions and 
circumstances—that is to say, all that is 
meant by ‘ heredity.’ 

(c) The -possible period during which that incarna¬ 
tion can last, i.e., possible longevity.® 

(iii) The SarhskAras also show themselves as the 
innate tendencies, capacities and possibilities of character 
in which children differ from one another. 


(iv) But the Adp$b(a and Satbsk&ra determining a 
fresh incarnation, or Saihsk&ra showing as innate charac¬ 
ter and capacities of the child, need not necessarily be, 
and, as is obvious, often caunot be, exactly those acquired 
in the immediately preceding life. 

Owing to our varied kinds of activities we are daily 
acquiring worths and tendencies which 
P rlshta n howpos- are often so incompatible with one an- 
slble> other that they cannot possibly be 

actualised together.! Thus, for instance, a man may ac¬ 
quire two sets of worths; one of which, when actualised, 
will make him, let us say, poor and miserable from birth, 
while another will give him a most comfortable and 
luxurious situation, also from birth.$ It is obvious these 
two sets of worths cannot actualise themselves together. 


♦ Vivr., VI. ii. 15. t Nyfi. Bhfish., IV. I. 04. 

J Prashasta, p. 281; Kandali p. 58, line 18; Upask., VI. Ii. 1C; 
see Note 41. 
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When one set is operating the other must wait till it 
finds an opportunity ; just as seeds sown in the ground, 
and then covered with snow, must wait till the snow 
melts away before they can germinate. This is also 
the reason, why, in our daily lifo, many of our acts do 
not bring about their consequences at once. In fact, 
it is by virtue of this principle that any potential worths 
are at all produced. Otherwise, all activities bringing 
about their results at once, all worths would be only 
cash-values. 

And what is true of AdpQhta, is also true of Saihs- 
kAras. We cannot simultaneously be both sentimental 
and cool and calculating; or, at the same time both 
sickly and robust. 

Thus Adp§htas and Samsk&ras often being incom¬ 
patible with one another, some will have to wait (and 
wait even for long), when others are operating. And it 
is out of this waiting Adpshtas and Saifaskfiras (which 
may be of many lives of the past, and even of a very 
remote past), that a certain portion may determine the 
next birth of a man ; while the Adp$h(a and Saihsk&ra 
which are being acquired now, may have to wait long 
for their turn. That is how it may happen that the next 
incarnation of a man may be very different from what 
one could possibly expect from his present conduct and 
character. A bright and keenly intellectual man may be 
re-born, as a sentimental fellow, and a saintly man may 
re-appear with many an evil tendency in his nature. 
Or, one, who has tried all his life to help others, may yet 
find himself in very undesirable and unfriendly sur¬ 
roundings. 
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Bat, of course, none of tho SamskAras or Adp§htas of 

Nothing is lost. 3 m8u a,e lost * They wait ' 88 lt were ' 
self ,b * llmlnal Behind him, and form a sort of reserve 

in the background. It is perhaps this 
reserve which, it would seem, is now being recognised 
in the West as the * subliminal self * of a man. 

However that may be, the point to note is, that not all 
the tendencies and capacities which we are now forming 
or showing in our lives, nor all the worths which we are 
now acquiring, may show themselves in our next incar¬ 
nation. tSorae of them may re-appear in the next birth, 
or they may all sink down, for a time, into some deep 
strata of our being, while others may crop up. 

In every case, however, any capacities and tenden- 
No* gifts* cies, w bi c h niay show themselves as 

inborn in a child, or any circumstan¬ 
ces in which it may be born, are only things acquired 
in tli© past and are not ‘ gifts’ as they are often called.t 

The above ideas together constitute what are called 

„ , , the doctrines of Re-incarnation and 

Re-incarnation. _ , 

Karma (lit., activity, meaning moral 

causation due to activities which in their turn produce 

Adfiijhtas and Sarhskaras)4 But in reality they form 

only one doctrine, which in the Ny&ya is called simply 

‘ Pretyabh&va.’ We shall refer to the two doctrines 

together as ‘ Re-incarnation,’ except when Karma will 

have to be specially mentioned. 


* Ibid. 

| Eandali, p. 53, line 1. See Note 42. 
J Supra. 
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Arguments in As for arguments in support of 
support of Re- __ . , .. , 

incarnation. Re-incarnation the Ny&ya simply says:— 

That the Atman re-incarnates is established by the 
very fact that it is eternal.* 

This statement of the ancient Ny&ya, in so far os it 
relates to the existence of the Atman previous to its 
birth in . a body, finds a strange paiallel in a most 
modern writer, I mean Dr. Me Taggart, who says:— 
“Any evidence which will prove immortality will 
also prove pre-existence. ”t 

The Hindus, however, are of opinion, that, if pre¬ 
existence of Atmans is admitted, then, from that very 
admission, will follow, as an inevitable consequence, 
the doctrine of Re-incarnation also. Hence they have 
been satisfied chiefly with refuting the idea that the 
Atman is a perishable thing. And this notion being 
recognised as refuted, by every body in India, the truth 
of Re incarnation was never questioned. 

That is perhaps liow Re-incarnation has been so 
commonly accepted in India. And it being a univer¬ 
sally accepted idea among Hindus of all shades, as well 
as by Buddhists and others, although they have differed 
as to the exact mode of its operation, none of these 
people have troubled themselves veiy much to establish # 
its truth, as a fact, by argument. Still there are many 
arguments which can be adduced in its support. Of 
these the following is onej: — 

We have seen that an Atman, during life, is always 
acquiring Adri^lita or Potential Worth. And Adri$hfca 
always means possible relation to a new situation. 

* Nyfi. SO., IV. i. 10. f to/., p. 113. % See Note 48. 
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But much of this Adfi^hta must relate to situations of the 
same kind in which it is acquired inasmuch as much 
of the activities, by which Adfi§hta is acquired, affect 
things and beings existing in that same kind of situa¬ 
tion or state. That is to say, some of the Adp§ht.a 
acquired in a human state must relate to a human state, 
which may, still as a human state , be higher or lower than 
the one in which Adp§hta was acquired. Similarly, 
some of the Ad|*i$hta acquired by a superhuman being 
existing in the super-sensible world must relate to a 
superhuman state, and so on. We may call this kind 
ofAdp$hta, the Adp$hta of the same or similar state, 
or simply similar Adri§h(a, as distinguished from 
Adfighfia which may produce relations with a situation 
or state of a kind other than the one in which it is 
* acquired. 

Now there is no man who, at any moment of his 
life, is without some Adpthfia of the same state. For, 
bj T our actions, we are always affecting others existing 
with us in the same state, and always having the conse¬ 
quences of some of these acts at any rate postponed. 
This being so, when a man dies, the Atman must still 
have in it some Adp^hta of the same state. This 
, means that the Atman has potential relations with a 
situation of the same kind in which it acquired the 
Adpsht-a. If the man does not die at the time when 
we are supposing him dying, and, if he contiuues 
to live till the Adpshta of the same state, which he 
would otherwise carry with him at death, becomes an 
actual relation to an actual situation, then, it is obvious, 
that the situation that would be produced as the result 
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of that Adfishta would be ofie of a similar kind in which 
it was acquired, that is to say, a human situation on 
this earth. And if on his continuing to live, the Ad- 
fislita would actualise itself into a situation on this 
earth, there is no reason to suppose that, simply be¬ 
cause he dies, that situation when actualised would 
change completely and be something other than human 
and earthly. And if an Adfishta of the same state, 
acquired during earthly life, can produce a situation, 
to which the Atman is bound, only on this earth, then 
it is certain, that the Atman, dying with any Adfishta 
of the same state, must be re-born in the state in which 
the Adfishta was acquired. And as most men have some 
Adfishta of the same state when they die, it is obvious 
they must all be re-born on earth. 

Further a r g u- That the Atman is born again and 
pTt l oV R V. U n P : a 8 am be evident also from a con- 
carnation. sideration of the folloing points *:— 

The body of a man has a beginning as surely as it 
has an end ; but the Atman, as we have seen, is eternal; 
and being eternal, we cannot think that it has been 
lying naked, so to say, from all eternity, without an 
embodiment of some sort. If it could lie naked all 
these countless aeons, why should it suddenly come to „ 
be born ? It cannot he said that an Atman suddenly 
makes a resolve to be born and is born. For, in that 
case, we have first to show the antecedents which can 
lead to such a resolve; because we know of no resolves 
which are made without antecedents consisting of 
thoughts, ideas and perceptions. Secondly, if an Atman 


*See Not© 44. 
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came to be born out of its own choice, by making a 
sudden resolve, it would be born only under conditions 
which could make it happy. But there are millions of 
men that are anything but happy in regard to their 
situations or bodies; and it is unlikely that the Atmans 
in them would have come to be born out of anything 
like choice. 

Nor can it be said that it is born, once and all of a 
sudden, entirely by chance. For, there is a rigid law 
which guides and governs the body in which the Atman 
is born, (that is to say, with which it is related) and the 
surroundings in which the body is found. This body 
and surroundings form one term of the relation, while 
the Atman forms the other. In these circumstances 
it is hardly reasonable to assume that, of the two terms 
of a relation, while one is guided by law, the other is 
merely a thing of chance. 

Finally, if it be held that it is God who associates 
the Atman with a body, and He does so only once, then 
such a God would be open to the charge of injustice 
and involved in contradictions.* He would be unjust 
and malicious, inasmuch as He associates one Atman, 
without any reason, with a body where a man cannot 
* but be happy and have pleasant surroundings, while 
He associates another with a body which can be only 
a source of misery, and surroundings which can only 
foster vice. But nobody thinks of God as being unjust 
or whimsical, and therefore the theory that God asso¬ 
ciates an Atman with a body, only once, without any 
reason, must be abandoned. 


* 


♦Brah. SO., II. 84-88, &o. 
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And if God cannot associate the Atman with the 
body only once and for no reason, much less can He 
create the Atman. For, in the first place, we have seen 
that the Atman is uncreate and eternal; and secondly, 
even if it were created, God would he involved in just 
the same inconsistencies, and would be open to the 
same charge of injustice and whimsical conduct as in 
the case of his associating an eternal Atman with a 
body once and for no reason ; for we have to ask : why 
does he create and place some souls (as Atmans in those 
circumstances would be called), in pleasant, and others 
in unpleasant or vice-breeding surroundings ? 

Nor is it of any avail to say that all this can be 
R e-i n carnation explained by what is called heredity.* 
and heredity. For t jj e question, raised here, is not : 
hoto offsprings resemble their ancestors and parents in 
bodily characteristics or tendencies, or how they inherit 
circumstances from them. For that is hardly a prob¬ 
lem ; it is a fact which anyone can see. But it is : why 
we come to be born of particular parents, inheriting 
particular bodies and surroundings, and not of other 
parents of a superior or inferior nature, and inheriting 
different bodies and situations of a different character ? 
In other words, the question is: why is a particular • 
Atman connected with one body rather than another ? 
And finally, how it comes to have a body at all ? It is a 
fact, let us say, that a man inherits a miserable body 
or surroundings, because his parents have miserable 
bodies and surroundings; and the question is: why 
does this man or Atman come to be born in a family or 




* 8 ee Not© 46. 
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surroundings where everything is miserable, everything 
is conducive only to vice, and not where he can have 
everything in perfection ? 

Of course, if the existence of independent Realities 
like an Atman be denied, as the Materialist may deny, 
then such a problem does not arise. But we have seen 
that, in order to account for consciousness, the existence 
of Atman as an independent Reality must be admitted. 
And, if this is admitted, then mere heredity will not 
and cannot explain the problem. For, to repeat, it will 
then be: why does one of these Atmans come to in¬ 
herit a particular body and surroundings rather than 
another? 

How inadequate the idea of heredity as an explana¬ 
tion of this problem is, can be perhaps best illustrated 
by the following example. Suppose a man renders service 
to a State, and thereby deserves a reward in the shape of 
some money. He gets this money, let us assume, from 
one of the State Treasuries or Banks with which the 
State has business. There may be several banks or 
treasuries of this kind all over the country; and the 
State, in view, say, of the nearness of his residence, or 
out of some other consideration, gives the man an order 
-to receive the money from a bank in a certain part of 
the country. He goes to this bank, cashes his order and 
gets the amount. Afterwards, as he comes out of the bank 
with his cash, a crowd of people sees him do so. Then, 
suppose, these people as an explanation of our man’s 
getting suddenly wealthy, say: he got wealthy because 
he got the money from the bank. It is obvious, this 
can never be the real explanation. That will have to 
10 


* 
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be sought in the fact that the man deserved the wealth 
by his service. 

In the same way, the explanation of the fact that we 
get different kinds of bodies and surroundings is not 
that we get them, or, which is the same thing, inherit 
them from our parents, but that we deserve to inherit 
them. And this deserving of ours again can be but 
the result of our past thoughts and deeds, retained as 
potential worths or Adpshtas in the Atmans. Of course, 
we can get what we deserve, such as a good body or a 
bad body and so on, only in families where these can 
be had, as the money in our illustration can be bad only 
from a bank or a treasury but not from a beggar’s hut. 

Thus the difficulties which beset, the theory of a first 
and one and only birth of a man on earth are at once 
removed by the doctrine of Re-incarnation ; namely, that 
the Atman is ceaselessly repeating its births in a begin- 
niDgless series of lives in a beginningless series of Uni¬ 
verses (SamsAras]; and that, of these births of the Atman, 
the successive ones are determined, entirely and absolute¬ 
ly, in regard to their nature, heredity and environment, 
and even possible longevity, by the activities of the 
Atman in the preceding ones, the Atman suffering or 
enjoying exactly as it has acted in the past: it reaps,, 
exactly as it has sown. 

While Re-incarnation thus solves a number of difficul- 

_ , ties, the only objection which can be 

Re-incarna- / ... 

tlon: memory of seriously raised against it, namely, that 

t e past. W e do not remember our past existences, 

will be seen to be based on erroneous notions. To begin 

with, it is not true that we forget entirely everything of 
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our past experience ; for a man does possess a memory 
of the past, a general memory, as we have called it, in the 
shape of tendencies, faculties and character; that is to 
say, as Samsk&ras. What is termed conscience in the 
West may also be interpreted as only a vague memory 
of the experiences of the past. Secondly, it is only the 
details of experience that are not remembered. But 
if the details of experiences can be forgotten by an 
accident, as they were in the case of Mr. Hanna, surely 
they must be forgotten when the old body in which 
the experiences were had goes to pieces, and a new body 
is formed. Moreover, we all forget the details of experi¬ 
ences which we bad as infants and yet we do not doubt 
our infancy. But, as a matter of fact, even the details, 
as stated before, are not entirely lost. As we shall see, 
by suitable means, they can be, and the Hindus say, have 
often been, recovered.* 

The question of memory, therefore, is hardly a real 
objection against Re-incarnation. 

Before leaving this question of memory, it may be 
noted here in passing that one of the features which 
characterise a man of high type, such as a Ri§hi or a 
Buddha, is, according to the Hindus, this very fact that 
, he does remember all his past lives and every experience 
in them. 

By virtue of this principle of Re-incarnation the At- 
Re-birth as sub- raai1 may be reborn (for every birth is 
super-h»f m^n onl ? a re-birth) not only, as a man but, 
beings. according to Adp$ht&, in any of the 

lower forms of beings which are below man ; or it may 
* Upask., V. ii. 18; VI. ii. 18. Yoga SO.,II. SO, with Bh&sh. aud Ypit. 
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re-appear, by other Adp^htas, as one of the higher order 
of beings in the super-sensible world which, as we have 
seen, exists . 0 

This is possible by so behaving during life, as to 
How this Is pos- acquire Adri$htas not of the same state, 
slble - but other Adpshtas productive of a dis¬ 

similar state (which we may call simply dissimilar 
Adp$ht.a); and by deserving thereby a situation of a 
sub-human or a super-human order. | An Atman can 
acquire dissimilar Adp§ht.as by its conduct, because 
being all-pervading, it is at every moment of its life, in 
relation not only with the world of human beings but 
with various others. Being in relation with these worlds 
it can affect them by its conduct, (by its deeds, thoughts, 
and feelings) as much as it can affect the human world. 
And just as in consequence of affecting the human world 
in one way or another, it deserves in the same world a 
situation of this or that sort, so does it deserve different 
situations in the other worlds, in consequence of its 
affecting them in various ways. 

In this way it happens, that Atmans that were born 


All experlenc- aS human bein « 8 ofteri a PP ear » accord¬ 
ing beings are ing to their Adpsh$a, in all the varying 
Atmans born In , , _ , , . 

various states grades of existence. In fact, the various 

AdrWa . 1 " g t0 experiencing beings, forming the dif¬ 
ferent grades of the universe, sensible 
and super-sensible, are nothing but Atmans born in these 
grades.^ It is Atmans alone which are the real experi- 
encers, as we have seen. And the Atmans are constantly 


* Prasbasta, pp. 280-281. f Ibid. See Note 43. 

$ Prasbasta, p. 39 (bottom). See Note 46. 
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changing their situations for others of a similar or dis¬ 
similar character, according as, in any given situation, 
they behave one way or another, that is to say, according 
as they acquire Adfi^h^a of one kind or another. 

5. But as Ad|*i^hta always means relation, a higher 

Hierarchy of be- 0r lowCr Ad r i ? 1, t a * leaclin « to a higher 
In gs—created or lower situation, is nothing but a 

or worth. 9 * 1 ‘ * relation of a higher or lower order. This 
again can only mean a relation either of 
controlling or of being controlled. 

And as birth in any grade or order is merely the re¬ 
sult of Adfi§h^a of one kind or another, to be born in a 
higher or lower giade, really means either to have con¬ 
trol over, or be controlled by, others ; just as in human 
life to be placed in a higher or lower position means to 
have power over, or be controlled by, others. 

And so it happens that, owing to the working of 
Adpsh^a, all the experiencing beings, in a system or 
Universe, are brought into direct or indirect relation 
with one another and are arranged in a hierarchical 
order in which the higher orders control the lower. 0 In 
this hierarchy of beings, it is obvious, the highest is that 
which has control overall; and it can get to that position, 
as is also obvious, as a result of its own Adp&hta, while 
the other beings occupy their respective places accord¬ 
ing to theirs. 

This gives unity to the multiplicity and infinite 


Hierarchy pro¬ 
duces sy s t e m 
and unity. 


variety of beings, and of the things 
under their control—and all things are 
under the control of, and serve as means 


* See Note 47. 
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of experience for, some being or beings. And as it gives 
unity to the multiplicity, it makes of the latter a single 
system and an organic whole. 

6. But if in this system and hierarchy, to be born in 
a particular situation, and to have a par- 

The Universe ticular measure of control and influence 

is created and 

exists fora mo- over others, means merely the actualisa- 
ral purpose. . . . , . , 

tion—more or less partial—of one s po¬ 
tential worth (Adri§hta), it follows that the various situa¬ 
tions and spheres of influences are themselves nothing 
but the direct results of the worths themselves. That is 
to say, they are created by the Atmans themselves by 
their own activities (Karma). That a situation, which 
follows immediately a certain act or acts done by a man, 
is created by that act or acts, nobody doubts. But, if 
an immediate consequence can be the creation of a parti¬ 
cular act or acts, there is no reason why we should not 
regard deferred consequences of acts also as such. And as 
actualisation of Adjishtas is nothing but the realisation 
of the deferred results of acts performed in the past, all 
situations and spheres of influence in which beings are 
born or continue to exist by virtue of actualised Adrish- 
tas, are as much the creations of their own acts of body 
or mind as those which follow immediately other acts » 
which they may perform. And as every situation or 
grade of existence and sphere of influence in the Universe 
is only the actualisation of the Adpshtn of some experienc¬ 
ing entity, it follows that the whole Universe is a crea¬ 
tion, or is a result of the acts of experiencing beings.* 

* Prashasta, p. 48, line 10 (bhoga-bhfltaye); Upask., VII. I. 1; 
Sinkh. SO., VI. 41; Aai., III. 51 ; Shfir. Bhftsb., II. i. 34, Sec., &c. 
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That is to say, the Universe exists for a moral purpose, 
supplying for the experiencing beings, their various si¬ 
tuations and spheres of influence, according to their 
worths,—each situation or sphere of influence serving 
as a means on the part of a being getting its share of 
experience, its meed of joy or of sorrow and suffering ac¬ 
cording as it deserves. But if the Universe is merely an 
actualisation of the potential worths of beings and is 
created by the acts, and for the experience, of Atmans, 
it is so created, (that is to say, moulded into shape) of 
course, out of the ingredients, and with the assistance of 
the various powers or forces, which have existed eternally. 

7. Then again, if the Universe, as it exists to-day, 

has been created ns tlie result of moral 
A beginning- . .. . - . « 

less and endless worth on the part of the Atmans, it 

ses, ie aU fD l?nked must a ^ so come to an end some day. 

together cau- For the Universe as a whole exists for 

sally. How the . , , , . . 

essences of the the experience of the highest being, (that 

nate GrS between is Brah mi, not Brahman, as such a being 

and S Cosmos ha ° S occupying this position is called in 

Sanskrit), and as such it is merely the 

actualisatiou of his worth.* But worth, being acquired, 

must come to an end some day, for nothing that is ac- 

, quired as the direct result of activities can possibly he 

unlimited. The worth of Brahma, therefore, must also 

come to an end ; aDd when it ends, the Universe, which 

exists merely as the actual isation of this worth, will also 

come to an end. 

But if the present Universe ends, there will arise an¬ 
other Universe in its place and out of the ruins of this 


* See Note 48. 
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one. For beings are acquiring worth in this Universe 
as well and some one of them stands, in the universal 
hierarchy, next to the present BrahraA. And when the 
present Universe perishes, much of this worth is bound to 
remain still unactualised, just as, in the case of an indivi¬ 
dual man, much of his worth remains still potential when 
he dies. And the potential and unrealised worth of the 
present Universe as a whole, as well as of the being 
standing next to the present BrahmA, or, of the present 
BrahraA himself, if his new worth would still permit him 
to occupy that position, must be actualised some day 
when the proper time and opportunity occurs. And 
when it is actualised, another Universe will follow. 

But if this Universe will be succeeded by another as 
a result of the worths acquired in it, it must be conclud¬ 
ed that the present Universe itself came into existence 
only as a successor of a past one, in which the present 
Brahmfl, and other beings, had acquired their respective 
worths. 0 

Similarly, the predecessor of the present Universe 
must have been preceded by auotber; and so on without 
a beginning. 

Nor need we think that this series of Universes will 
ever come to an end. For there is no reason to suppose * 
that the number of Atmans is finite. And if they are not 
finite, that is to say, if they are infinite in number, then 
the flow of the Universes will go on forever,even though 
some of them may and even actually do, as we shall 
see, cease to have Adp§htas and therewith the necessity 
of having experience and existence in specific forms. 


%• 


* At. Tat. Viv. 
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Thus the series of Universes must be infinite, begin¬ 
ning! ess and endless. 

In this infinite series, the successive Universes being 
the inevitable results of worths acquired in preceding 
ones, it also follows, that the series is held together by 
an inexorable law of cause and sequence. 

Following this sure and certain law of cause and 
effect, a Universe or orderly arrangement of things, i.e. t 
a cosmos, comes into existence, out of what may be 
called chaotic and formless ingredients, and is again 
dissolved into the same chaotic and formless state, only 
to be succeeded by a new cosmic form. Or, as it may 
be stated : the ingredients are eternally alternating 
between the phases of a Chaos and a Cosmos. And if 
for ingredients we substitute Energy, and for chaotic 
and formless state, a potential phase, and for Cosmos a 
phase of explication, then this ancient Hindu teaching 
finds a strange corroboration in the words of Huxley, 
who says :— 

“The faith which is born of knowledge finds its 
object in an eternal order, bringing forth ceaseless 
change, through endless time, in endless space; the 
manifestations of cosmic energy alternating between 
phases of potentiality and phases of explication. It may 
be that, as Kant suggests, every cosmic magma predes¬ 
tined to evolve into a new world, has been the no loss 
predestined end of a vanished predecessor.*’* 

In this process of alternation on the part of the uni¬ 
versal Energy or ingredieuts, a complete period of ex¬ 
plication, together with that of the following potential 
* Evolution and Ethics, pp. 8 and 9. 
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phase, is technically called a * Kalpa ’ (lit- Imagining 
or thinking), and its two phases Sp?h(i and Pralaya, 
i.e., Creation and Dissolution, respectively.* 

And these periods succeed one another by virtue 
of Kala, as seasons follow one after the other ; as men 
are born, die and are horn again ; as they wake up and 
sleep; and as heavenly bodies whirl around in orbits, 
and occupy the same postions in the all-pervading AkAslia 
again and again and in ceaseless succession.! 

Finally it is Dik which, when tilings are created, 
holds them in their relative positions as £&1a urges 
them on. 

In this way the Universe goes on and on, and for 
ever and ever, its essence alternating eternally between 
‘ phases of explication ’ and ‘ phases of potentiality. ’ 

8. And as this alternation goes on, the beings, i.e., 
Justice in the eternal Atmans in successive Universes 
Universe. reap exactly as they have sown in the 

preceding ones- Thus there is absolute justice in the 
Universe and nothing is undeserved.^ This cannot 
possibly be said of the Universe if a God is thought to 
have created it for the first and only time. 

9 (i) Further, as the Atmans are eternal, and all 
•Nothing new ideas and impressions are retained ii> 
.under the sun/ them aQ( ] are even remembered, in their 

beings present entirety by Rishis and in part or as 
therefore all general memories or Samskaras by 
^e^nfn g 6a of others, and as it is these Atmans with 
progress. p ast experiences which really build up 

♦ Comp. Yathfipflryatn akalpayat. See Note 49. f SJi£r. Bhfisli., 
I. iii. 30; Ma. Bkir., 1. 1. 88-40. . J Kandali, p. 58. 
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a new Universe,—it follows that a new crea¬ 
tion proceeds along the lines of the old.* It 
is very much like the building up, by men 
of an old country, of a new colony wherein 
things are done naturally on the lines of 
the old. That is to say, there is behind a 
new Universe always the ideas, impressions, 
and experiences of various grades, high, 
middling and low, of a past Universe. This 
being so, it followsThe past and old always 
reproduce themselves in the present and new.. 
There is, therefore, nothing which is really 
and absolutely new. All appearances are but 
reappearances and ‘ there is nothing new under 
the sun.’ 

(ii) There is no time in the life of the Universe 
when any phase of thought and experience is 
wanting, although Atmans having all types 
of thought and experience may not always 
be found incarnated on earth, or even in the 
sensible Universe as a whole. 

(iii) Therefore, there is no such thing in the Uni¬ 
verse as an absolute progress of all things, all 
starting at the same time from the lowest stage 
and then gradually advancing to higher and 
higher ones. Progress and evolution from a 
lower stage to a higher one is always with 
reference to individuals or groups of indivi¬ 
duals, but never of the entirety of beings all 
starting at the same time from the lowest level. 


* See Note,60. 
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Progress and 
evolution never 
a blind and un¬ 
aided groping. 


10. This being so, even the progress and evolution 
of any particular individual or group of 
individuals, from a low stage, is never 
a really blind and absolutely unaided 
groping.* For there being always in 
the Universe, though not necessarily in the sensible 
world, higher types of beings side by side with the lower 
ones, and the higher ones being, as they must be owing 
to Adfi§hta, in touch and relation with the lower, the 
former cannot but help and guide or at least influence 
the lower, with their own ideas and thoughts. These 
may be communicated physically if the higher beings 
exist in the sensible world. Otherwise such thoughts 
and ideas can be communicated to us “ as inspiration,” 
and as “ sudden flashes,” such mode of communication 
being possible on account of the fact that Atmans in ex¬ 
periencing beings are always in touch with one another, 
whether incarnate in physical bodies or discarnate. 

The History of progress, therefore, must always be 
like that of progress in education made 
by a child.f The child does indeed pro¬ 
gress and evolve from a lower stage to a 
higher one. But if, in writing the history of progress 
made by the child, one recorded only the different stages 
in the growth of the child, it would be only half the 
truth. The history, to be really true and complete, 
must take into account the fact that the child has had 
teachers, who have helped him and put before him ideas 
which they indeed knew by experience though their 
pupil did not. 


History of pro¬ 
gress and philo¬ 
sophy of history. 


♦ See Note 51. 


f See Note 52. 
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As this is how things generally progress and as the 
history of progress means merely the history of assimila¬ 
tion, on the part of the lower, of the already existing 
thoughts, ideas and achievements of the higher beings, 
the history of any science or philosophy, which embodies 
knowledge of true facts and principles and not mere 
speculations, must also take into account the fact that 
sucli knowledge had already existed before in higher 
beings, and was merely learned and assimilated by 
lower ones from them—the knowledge being received 
either through sensible means or as * inspirations’ and 
‘ sudden flashes ’ or as super-sensible experiences of a 
very precise and exact kind, such as ecstatic hearings, 
visions, and so on. 

11. Thus it happens that there is no real beginning 

No real begin- 0 f any Science or Philosophy which has 
nlng of know- . . . , , ** 

ledge. The in it any true knowledge of facts and laws 

ewimaL° W * tlS regard to the nature of things or of 
principles of conduct. That is to say, real knowledge 
(not mere speculation) of things and principles has no 
beginning at all. This beginningless knowledge (a) of 
the nature of things as they really are, and (ft) of prin¬ 
ciples of proper conduct, has always been had by some 
« being or beings in this beginningless series of Universes.* 
And it is this two-fold knowledge or wisdom, direct 
and immediate, vast as the Universe and without a 
beginning, which is the Veda.f 

It has always been directly known and realised by 
some beings in its entirety and by others in part. 

* Cha. KA., Vol. V, p. 124 et seq. 

f For the Vaisb. idea of the Eternity of the Yeda, tee Note 53. 
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These beings are Brahma and the Risjhis, human and 
superhuman, of various grades. Of the Ri?his again 
those alone are perfect who have the Wisdom in perfec¬ 
tion. And they, as a class, as well as inferior beings, as 
other classes, have existed eternally. And as the class 
of Perfect Ri^liis have existed eternally, some of them 
have taught men that aspect of the Veda which consists 
of the principles and rules of conduct, following which 
men may rise from a lower to a higher state of existence, 
human and superhuman.* 

This communicated knowledge of the rules and 
VarnAshrama principles of conduct which, as is ob- 
Dharma. vious, must be different in different 

cases according to the various natures and circumstances 
of the persons taught, is called Varn&shrama Dharma 
or simply Dharma.t 

This Dharma men may follow or not, either from 
choice or from imperfect understanding. If they follow 
it, they rise gradually in the 6cale of beings. If they 
do not practise the Dharma and do what can but lower 
their worth (Adfi^hta), they go down. 

12. And as all beings of imperfect knowledge and 
Constant rise wisdom are liable to make mistakes in 
regard to the practice of Dharma. and 
as some of them violate Dharma through 
weakness, it happens there is always 
a climbing up and down of beings in 
the hierarchy of the universe.} 


and fall In 
states. How 
compulsory 
existence in 
specific forms Is 
suffering. 


* Nyi. BhAsh., IV. i. 62 ; Prashasta, p. 268 (top;, with Kandali ; 
Upaak., IX. il. 6. 

t Prashasta, p. 272 ; see Note 54. f Kandali. p. 281, See Note 55. 
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And even those rising constantly cannot have their 
superior places secured for ever. For the latter are 
gained only by worth. And as worth can never be 
unlimited and must come to an end, sooner or later, 
with the vanishing of worth, the position which is gained 
as a result of it must also be lost. In any case, to main¬ 
tain a superior position in the hierarchy, one must 
always be on the watch lest his Dharrna not being done 
properly lie may be outdistanced by others. Therefore 
he can never have real and abiding Peace and Bliss. 

Thus existence in any one of these rungs of the 
universal ladder is wanting always in permanent Peace 
and Bilss and is, in this sense at least, if in no other, full 
of misery, sorrow and sufferring. 

13. There is only one way out of this ceaseless 
anxiety and constant possibility of fail: 
ing down and suffering, if not actual 
sorrow and torment. And that way is 
to free oneself from the necessity of 
having any form of existence in any of 

the grades of the universal hierarchy at all—that is to 
say, to be absolutely free and really independent*—to 
attain Moksha or Mukti, as it is technically called. 

14. .And thiB freedom or Moksha can be had only if 
This free d o m the Atman is freed from activity (karma) 

. of the kind which leads to worth and 
thereby to .some specific form of exist¬ 
ence—as existence as a member iD the 
universal hierarchy may be called.! 

* Vaish. SO., v. ii. 18, with t'pask. (opening line), 
t Vaish Sfr., !. i. 4; Nyft. SO. I. i. 2 ; PrashasU, 281; NyA. BhAsh., 
VI. ii. L (Introduction), <Stc., &c. .’£.. 


Only way out of 
this suffering is 
to be freed from 
the necessity to 
he born in a spe¬ 
cific form of 
existence. 


gained only by 
realisation of 
truth, i.e., true 
nature of things 
by direct expe¬ 
rience. 
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But how is a man going to free himself from 
activity? Not surely by being idle. For that would 
mean simply not doing the duties of his position and 
will Itad him in the end, not to freedom but to a specific 
existence of a very undesirable sort and perhaps to a 
stone like state. Be may not, without disastrous conse¬ 
quences, shirk the duties of a position, once he has found 
himself in it. For, no living creature can live and yet 
be absolutely idle, and man can be no exception to 
this rule.* And if a man, while living, cannot be abso¬ 
lutely idle, that is to say, if he must be doing something, 
and yet if he does not do his duties, he cannot but 
produce some Adri?li(&8 by those activities of his which 
he would be performing as a matter of necessity. These 
Adpahtas are bound to be of a lower nature and there¬ 
fore drag him down. Such activities are bound to pro¬ 
duce a lower Adfishta because they will be done only 
with a view to self-gratification of some sort or other 
without any redeeming feature in them. He must, 
therefore, do what really are his duties in the situation; 
and, at the same time, he must seek Wisdom, that is, 
true and direct knowledge of the nature of things as they 
really are : that is to say, he must realise that aspect of 
the Veda which consists of such Wisdom.f For it is • 
only by knowing, that is, realising by direct experience, 
the truth of things as they really are, that he can make 
himself absolutely free from activity that will produce 
Adjishta and therefore existence in a specific form. 

That nothing but realisation of truth can make one 
free in this way will be evident from the following 


* Bhag. Git&, III. 5. 


t See Note 6«. 
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considerations. It is activity with a motive to improve 
our body and situation, i.e., to gain advantage to oneself 
or even one’s race or country, as opposed to other indivi¬ 
duals, races or countries, and their interests, that leads to 
worth and specific existence. 5 ' But such activity is possi¬ 
ble only so long as men feel and think of things as their 
own special possessions, and not as belonging generally 
to all, and think of their special interests as opposed to 
the interests of other's. And this mode of thinking and 
feeling again is due only to ignorance—ignorance of the 
true nature of things. 

For one thing, it is ignorance of the true nature of 
things and beings in so far as the perceptible forms of 
these are cencerned. These things and beings, as 
compounded and organic wholes, look so pretty and 
beautiful or so hideous and repulsive.f Appearing thus, 
they give rise in our nature to likes and dislikes; to 
desires to possess them, or to aversion. And these in 
their turn lead to activities with a view to gain some 
advantage. 

But if we really know, i.e., realise by direct expe¬ 
rience (and not merely as an intellectual conviction 
produced by reasoning), the true nature of these, they 
- nO longer have such powers over us. For then we 
realise them to be but shapeless and formless Param&nus, 
all alike, and therefore incapable of distinction as hide¬ 
ous or attractive. 

Then again, it is the ignorance in regard to the true 
nature of the Atman. This ignorance, for one thing, 

* Praabasta, pp. 280-281. t Nyi. Kyi. Bh4ah., Ny&. VSr., IV. 
ii. 1-8 ; Nyft. Bhi^h., IV. SI. 1 (introduction). 
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makes a being regard, of the particular body or form 
with which the Atman happens to be related, as itself 
or himself. With this feeling it clings to it, longs to 
perpetuate it. And when it breaks up and the Atman 
is reborn in some other form, it clings to that form again 
and thus it goes on for ever and ever. And as it clings 
to these forms or embodiments, and thinks of one of 
them at a time as itself, it is led to activities with a view 
to securing advantages to that particular embodiment 
in opposition to the interests and advantages of other 
beings in other embodiments. 

But if the true nature of the Atman is realised, and 
a man can feel by direct experience that he himself is 
the Atman, then there can be no clinging to any form 
and no fear that the form being destroyed, the Atman 
will perish. A man who has realised himself as not 
the embodiments but the Atman, can never work with 
a view to any advantage whatsoever to himself in 
opposition to others. Such advantages or disadvantages 
belong, it is obvious, only to the specific forms of 
existence which are different from one another but not 
to the Atmans as such. For the Atmans are all alike. 
Nor can he work with a view to gaining advantage for 
one particular race or people as opposed to other peoples # 
and races. For no race is his, or rather all races are 
his. He is the Atman and as such does not belong to 
any race. It is the body that belongs to a particular 
race. Thus realising the true nature of the Atman, all 
motive for working with a view to gaining for himself 
any advantage in any form, as opposed to the interests 
and advantages of others, that is, other individuals and 
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races, altogether ceases. And the motive ceasing, such 
activities cease ; and activities of this character being 
absent, no potential worth is produced; and when there 
is no potential worth there can be no birth into any 
specific form of existence. 

Thus with the ceasing of ignorance, both with regard 
to the essential character of things and in regard to 
the Atman, and with the realisation of their true nature, 
all causes of births in specific forms are removed and 
the Atman is really free. 

Wisdom therefore, that is to say, the realisation by 
direct experience of the true nature of things, is the 
only means of getting out of all specific forms of exist¬ 
ence and of realising true freedom. 

15. But a man seeks this wisdom only when he is 
really tired of specific forms of existence—the feeling 
of this tiredness being realised not so much as a clear 
fact of experience in his surface consciousness but as a 
deeply rooted Sarhsk&ra. 

Such a man, thus tired of being compelled to he 
Qualification horn in specific forms of life, is also 
date the for Can the ^nily for Wisdom. And such fit 

knowledge or candidates for Wisdom, like other types 
wisdom. Teach- , , • , . , , , • .1 

, ers of wisdom, ot beings, have existed always in the 

Its transmission. Universe. For, as we have seen, no 

types of being can ever be really wanting in the Universe. 

And if they have existed for ever, they have never had 

to grope after Wisdom in the dark.* If they groped 

long .enough they might have hit upon it. But this 

has never been necessary. For if candidates for Wisdom 


* Randall, p. 282, Ac., &C. 
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have existed always, there have also always been per¬ 
fected Riijhis, who have already realised this Wisdom 
by direct experience. These Rishis have taught the 
worthy candidates who in their turn have learned and 
realised the truths and then, themselves becoming Rishis 
and teachers, have taught others. And thus, like the 
Eternal Veda itself, the line of teachers and pupils has 
continued till this day. 


The method of 
teaching: and 
acquiring: Wis¬ 
dom. Three 
steps. 


16. Aud the pupils have always 
learned and realised the truths by follow¬ 
ing a definite method. This method con¬ 
sists of three distinct steps, namely:— 


(i) Receiving the truths as ‘statements,’ or proposi¬ 
tions enunciating the truths; technically 


called ‘Hearing’ (Shravana); 


(ii) Understanding of the truths, thus received, by 
reasoning, i.e., by weighing arguments both 
against and for—teachnieally called ‘Consider¬ 
ation,’ or ‘ rational demonstration ’ (Manana); 
and 


(iii) ‘ Realisation’ of the truths by direct experience.* 
Taking the first step, the * Hearing ’ can be ac- 

First Step. The com P' ished . that w to say. the truths 

Propositions— as statements can be received, as is 
how enunciated. * 

obvious, only from teachers who have 

already realised them as they are. What, therefore, 

they say to enunciate the truths are the words of the 

* Nyfi. Sfl, JTyi. Bhfi 9 h., Nvfi. Vfir., IV ii 47; Prashasta, pp. 281 
and 282 ; Kandalf, p. 282; Upask., Vivj*. IV. ii. 16; Saptap. and 
Mit., p. 32, Ac., &c. 
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Veda. Hearing is, therefore, done * in the Words of the 
Veda.’* 

These truths which, following this first step, are thus 
‘heard’ have been mentioned before ; namely,— 

The five Bhutas are ; 

Kills and Dik exist; 

Atmans are; 

They are born again and again; 

and so on. 

This first step of the Hindu method of acquiring 

philosophic truths may not be improperly compared to 

the first step, i.e., enunciation of a proposition, of 

Euclid in the matter of acquiring a geometrical truth. 

When the truths are ‘heard in the words of the 

Second step Veda,’ then must the pupil, taking the 
Rational De- _ , , T 

monstratlon— second step, ponder over them and try 

losophjMs only t0 understand them and have them de- 

ratlonai demon- monstrated to him by reasoning. For, to 
stratlon of, . „ , . . , , . ,, 

truths. be satisfied merely with hearing, would 

mean nothing more than vague beliefs. That his beliefs 

may be transformed into rational and logical convictions, 

he must consider all the arguments, first against, and 

then for, the statements. And then weighing both, 

must come to rational conclusions about them. 

But here again, if be were to do this by himself 

unaided, the chances are he would go astray and would 

probably never be able to come to a right conclusion at 

all. So the Rishis, ever desirous to help man, again 

come forward and show the line of reasoning which may 

be pursued. Thus did the Ribhis, Ran&da and Gotama, 

* Ny&. Sd„ Bhft$k., Ny4. V4r., IV it 47; Prashasta, pp. 281 and 282 ; 
Kandali, p. 282; Upask., Vivj*. IV. ii. 18; Saptap. and Mit., 
p. 82, &e., &c. 
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teach. They pointed out to, and established for, 
deserving pupils the lines of reasoning which show how 
the ‘ statements ’ ot the truths must be true, that is to say, 
how they can be demonstrated.* 

And it is these lines of reasoning, as founded by 
Kan&da and Gotama, which constitute philosophy, i.e., 
the Vaishe^hika and the Ny&ya.t 

Thus philosophy is mot reasoning and speculation 
with a view to discover metaphysical 

reasoning y and trut H but it is reasoning with a view 

metaphysical to logically demonstrate and understand 
truth. 9 , ... , . 

these truths winch are already given as 

facts of experience, and as propositions enunciated in 

the * Words of the Veda.’J 

Reasoning and speculation about transcendental, i.e., 
metaphysical truths, not already given 
Specul aUon and 03 experienced facts, can never do more 
than lead us to a probability". But as 
often they mislead us.§ Then again, there is no certainty 
in reasoning as a means of discovering transcendental 
truths. What one clever man to-day establishes as true 
by mere reasoning, another cleverer man demolishes to¬ 
morrow as devoid of foundation. Mere reasoning, there¬ 
fore, cannot lead us to certainty about transcendental 
and metaphysical truths. Reasoning is merely a means 
of understanding them. And because it is this kind of 
reasoning which, as stated before, constitutes philosophy, 
(as the Hindus understand it) the latter is also only a 
means of understanding, not discovering, truths. 


* Ki. Va., p. 4. t Upask., Intro., pp. 2 and 3 ; Vivjv, Intro., p. 2 and 
V. ii. 18. (Intro). X Note 57 * § See Not© 58. 
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Object of Philo¬ 
sophy. 


This being so, the object of philosophy—as under¬ 
stood by the ancient teachers of India— 
is not the mere solution of an intellec¬ 
tual problem for its own sake—not the 
mere performance of intellectual gymnastics, with no 
better result than just the sharpening of the reasoning 
faculties, and as often the perverting of them.* On 
the contrary, the object of philosophy is to aid suffer¬ 
ing man to understand truth which is put before him, 
so that, by understanding it, he may afterwards realise 
it; and by the realisation of truth may become free and 
thus end his sorrows and sufferings. Thus philosophy 
is one of the most practical of all practical things, 
inasmuch as it is a means to the gaining of an end 
which is the highest that man can conceive. For this 
end, on the road to which philosophy is a step, is no 
other than true freedom, absolute independence. Philo¬ 
sophy is the middle step to the gaining of this end. 

This middle or second step of the Hindu in acquir¬ 
ing philosophic truths may be compared to that step of 
Euclid which is called 1 demonstration * in regard to 
geometrical truths. 

The third and final Rtep is Realisation by direct 
experience. It is technically called 
Samftdhi, or more generally, Yoga. And 
it is by this last step, that truth is 
really acquired and made one’s own.f 
The first gives it merely as a matter 
of faith, the second turns it into a rational conviction, 


Third Step. Re¬ 
al is ati on of 
metaphys leal 
truths by direct 
experiene e— 
Yoga. 


* See Note 59. 

f Nyfi. SO., IV. ii. 38 ; IV. ii. 46. Supra. See Note 60. 
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but the third alone gives the truth by experience. 
Neither merely hearsay knowledge, rather information, 
about truth, nor merely intellectual and inferential 
conviction in regard to it, can possibly make us free and 
end our sufferings. Such information and inference 
are knowledge only in a secondary sense—knowledge 
which is indirect and theoretical. And no merely 
theoretical knowledge can possibly end so actual a thing 
as human suffering is. It is, therefore, the realisation 
of truth by direct experience which is the only radical 
remedy of the ills of specific existences—the only way to 
freedom. And, to repeat, it is this realisation which the 
third step, Yoga, secures. 

But with Yoga we pass beyond the limits of philo- 
Yoga and phllo- sophy proper-philosophy which is, 
sophy proper. from the Hindu point of view, only the 
monstration, by reasoning, of propositions enunciating 
transcendental or metaphysical truths. 

To explain fully what Yoga really is and how it can 

. _ .. lead to direct experience of the meta- 

A few of the . , * , _ 

main principles physical truths would mean a separate 
of Yoga 

detreatise by itself. Here we can just 
touch upon a few of its main principles. 

We find that we are aware of things by directing our • 
minds, that is, by paying attention, to them. The 
greater the attention the more is our awareness of things. 

On the other hand, if we can withdraw our minds and 
attention altogether from a thing, it is not perceived 
at all, even if it be before us all the time. 

That this is true in regard to things physical vve all 
more or less know. But that it is true in regard to 
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things mental also, is not perhaps so obvious. Yet many 
of us know that by concentrating our minds on any 
problem or puzzle, as much as on a physical thing, we 
can often have it solved as though in a flash. That 
such acquisition of knowledge by concentrating our 
minds on things mental is possible, all discoverers and 
inventors will probably bear testimony to. 

Experiences of this kind would seem to indicate, 
that if we could concentrate our minds on anything to 
\perfection , we might perhaps know all about it. I say 
wc might perhaps know all about a thing. The Hindus 
maintain that we can certainly know everything by this 
means. For, it is after all the mind (Manas) which is 
the direct and immediate instrument of all experience 
and awareness. The senses merely assist it in its 
operation. But this assistance of the senses is not 
absolutely indispensable. It w indeed indispensable as 
long as the mind is not able to work, as it were, on 
its own account. But once it is able to do this, it can 
bring about knowledge and experience of things without 
the help of the senses. 

Such possibilities of the human mind would certainly 
not be admitted by the vast majority of people in 
* the West. But even scientific men in the West are 
beginning to turn their attention to the study of such 
phenomena as hypnotism, which is now recognised 
practically by everybody as a fact, and telepathy which 
some at least regard as proved to be true. These, how¬ 
ever, are phenomena which, in the opinion of the 
Hindus, are only of a most elementary character and 
just the indications of what the human mind is capable 
22 
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of doing. With further studies along these lines, say 
the Hindus, the West may perhaps change its opinion 
and see, that not only in a few abnormal cases and with¬ 
in narrow limits can the mind of man bring knowledge 
and experience of things without the intervention of the 
senses, but that it can do so habitually and in ail things. 
But before the mind can do this, say they, one must 
learn to concentrate it on anything to perfection. 

Whatever the West may think about it, practically 
the whole of the East, where Hindu thought, including 
Buddhism, has had any influence, is of one opinion in 
this matter.* Both the Hindus and Buddhists, who have 
devoted themselves to the cultivation of it from early 
times, maintain that concentration of the mind can be 
practised to absolute perfection, and that, when perfect¬ 
ed, by its means alone everything can be known and 
realised as direct experience. 

„ _ . And it is this perfected power of 

dbl Is perfected concentration, enabling a man to realise 
concentration. everything by direct experience,. which 

they call Yoga (or Sam&dhi.) 

But when concentration is perfect, say these people, 
then the mind becomes absolutely still, 
like a flame in a place where there is 
not even tire gentlest breath of wind.* 
The simile of the flame in this connec¬ 
tion is significant. It means that the 
mind, when thuB concentrated and 6lilled is not dull and 
sleepy, but fully alive and most keenly penetrating.f 


Yoga Is a com¬ 
bination of ab¬ 
solute calmness 
and most pene¬ 
trating keen¬ 
ness. 


* See Note 81. 

t See Note 82. Bh&g. G!tA, vi. 19. 
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Only, in this state, the mind has not the slightest flicker 
in it. Thus it is a combination of keenness and stillness 
and not the dead dull state of a stone. 

Being a combination of these two apparently contra- 
Yoga Is no dictory aspects, it is obvious that the 
Idleness. concentration desired cannot be gained 

by idleness or by anything that would throw the mind 
into a dull state. 0 

It can be achieved only by combining in one’s life 
and character those two things which can, on the one 
hand, sharpen the mental faculties and, on the other, 
quiet the heart. It is obvious that the sharpening and 
developing of the faculties of the mind is possible 
only if we exercise them ; and we can exercise them, 
again, only if we bring them into activity by doing 
something that requires thought or by thinking out 
some problem, that is to say, by conducting ourselves 
so as to develop thoughtfulness in us. 

But this conduct, leading to thoughtfulness and deve- 

Yoga Is impos- ^°P ment mental faculties, is generally 
sible by leading followed with some personal motive 
selfish life. and p ersona i interest, as distinguished 

from, and considered as opposed to, the interests of others. 
That is to say, it is followed with what may be called a 
selfish motive, with Abahkara, as it is called in Sanskrit. 
But as long as any selfish interest is the motive of con- 
duct, that conduct can never give us the stillness and quiet 
which must be combined with keenness. By following 
such a conduct with selfish motives, one can no doubt 
develop keenness. But together with keenness there 


* See Not© 83. 
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will always be disturbance in tbe mind, because the 
man, following such a course, will always have thoughts 
and feelings like : “ oh, this is mine ; I must have this; 
somebody will perhaps get in my way; I must fight 
him,” and so on. All these thoughts and ideas breed 
passions in our hearts ; and when the passions rage, no 
stillness is ever possible. 

To have, therefore, both absolute calmness and keen- 

hesB of the mind, a man must so con- 
How the would- _ ...... , 

be Yogin should duct himself in life as to do all he can 

liV6 

to develop his mental faculties and 
keenness, but with a motive which is absolutely imper¬ 
sonal or selfless.* The only way to accomplish this is to 
do faithfully and thoughtfully all that is really a man’s 
duty in life, and to do these duties as duties simply, 
without permitting oneself to think of what advantage 
can be personally gained by the doing of them. Nor 
should a man permit himself to be so entangled in 
thought and care about the duty that he can never put 
it off his mind and that it intrudes itself upon him even 
when the day’s work is done and he wants to think of 
something else. The doing of one’s real duties in this 
spirit will bring all one’s faculties into play and exercise 
and thus develop them ; and as they develop, the mind 
will grow in keenness—one of the requisites of concen¬ 
tration. Such living will also eliminate from the heart 
all cause of disturbance, by gradually expunging from 
it all notions and feelings of personal and selfish inter¬ 
ests, all thought of *1’ and ‘me* and ‘mine’ as 
opposed to ‘you’ and ‘yours’ or ‘he’ and ‘his.* 


* 8ee Noto 04. 
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These thoughts and feelings will never find any nourish¬ 
ment in a man if he keeps himself busy with duty 
which is done simply as duty and without any thought 
of personal gain or advantage. And when thoughts 
and feelings of personal interests are gone and there¬ 
with all cause of disturbance is removed, the heart is 
free from passions and therefore full of calm—the 
second requisite of concentration. 

Thus by doing duty, as duty, and without getting 
entangled in it, a man can gradually develop in him¬ 
self the two indispensable and yet apparently contra¬ 
dictory requirements of concentration. There is no 
other way by whjcli this can be done, for all other 
ways will develop either keenness, with selfishness 
—with the thought * I,’ ‘ me ’ and 1 mine or, stillness 
without keenness, which is only dulness and stupidity. 

This mode of living or conduct without any selfish 
interest and entanglement in it is technically called 
Karma-Yoga. It may be practised in various ways, but 
those cannot be very well explained here. All that we 
need to understand, for our present purpose, is simply 
the principle that, in order to develop both keenness 
and stillness together, a man must begin by living, not 
an idle life, but an active life, doing all that is needful 
and all that is duty, but onlj as duty with an absolutely 
unselfish motive, and without any entanglement in it. 
That is to say, he must aim at being well-nigh perfect 
in moral character. For, if a man can eliminate from 
his nature all thought of personal interest as opposed 
to the interests of others, and, therefore, all thought of 
pemonal gratification which may lead to the harming 
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of any living being or to the feeding of any passions 
in himself, he cannot but be morally perfect. 

This is the one indispensable pre-requisite, and the 
very foundation of Yoga which leads 
ofYoga-^rfec 1 - to direct experience of metaphysical 
Mfe 1 * n moral truths. 'It is no good talking of Yoga 
until this is practised, at any rate to 
a great extent.* And when this is done to a large 
extent, a man is fit for practical concentration, which 
then becomes comparatively easy. 

And to practise concentration when the preliminary 
Secondary q ua lifi cat i° n 18 gained, the man may 
helps in Yoga. take advantage of certain secondary 
aids.f Of these there are several; but perhaps only two 
need be mentioned here. These are :— 

(i) The regulation of diet so as to keep the body 

in such a state that it may not produce any 
feelings of dulness, stupidity or heaviness on 
the one hand, or too much restlessness on 
the other; that it may be, as it were, a most 
delicate and sensitive instrument, and in per¬ 
fect health, if possible. 

(ii) Seclusion, occasional if not permanent, from 

the hurry and bustle of life, in a pleasant spot, 
such as a quiet river bank with beautiful 
scenery, or a mountain, forest dale, and so 
on. 

In such a spot, seating himself in a position which 
will be easy and comfortable, so that the body may not 
disturb or distract the mind by its discomfort on the 


* See Note Co. 


t Nyi. Sfl., IV. II. 42. 
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one hand, nor send it to sleep on the other, the man 
should try to fix his thought on any object of which 
he wants to know the truth. 

When he succeeds in fixing his thought absolutely, 
Some results of ^ ie know all that there is to know 
Yo * a - about it, He will, for instance, come 

to realise* :— 

(a) That the things consist of ParamAnus ; he will 

know this by becoming actually aware of the 
ParamAnus by means of his mind. 

(b) That AkAsha and the other Realities exist. 

These he will realise by similarly becoming 
aware of them. 

(c) That the Atman is not the same as the body. 
This will be realised by separating his mind 
from the body, and thereby withdrawing his 
whole being from it as ‘ the soft blade is 
drawn out of a grass ’or as ‘a sword is 
drawn from its sheath,*.or as * a snake draws 
itself out from its skin.’ . 

When he can do this he knows how experience can 
be had without the body. 

( d) That man is born and dies again and again. 

, This will be realised by remembering all his 

past lives and by being actually aware of the 
fact that when a man dies in one place, that 
which constituted his inner life in the body 
that is dead re-appears somewhere else. 

By realising the truth of Re-incarnation and by re¬ 
membering all his past lives he also realises all the 


* 


* See Note ««. 
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Adfishta which lies behind him and may lead him to 
other births . 0 And as lie knows these Adri§htas he 
meets and counteracts them in a way, which, the Hindus 
hold, there is, and which gives everyone his due, so 
that all justice is done. It is in this way that all the 
waiting Adfi^litas are exhausted. 

(e) That there are worlds and beings which are 
never perceived by the senses. This, again, 
is realised by being actually aware of them. 

In this way he may realise all the facts and prin¬ 
ciples pertaining to the transcendental, that is, the super¬ 
sensible, and may finally realise himself , that is to say, 
the Atman, as separate from, and independent of, every¬ 
thing elee. When this is done he no longer feels that 
he is the body or the mind. With this realisation, all 
identification of himself in thought and desire with any 
specific form of existence ceases and the man is free. 

This then is briefly Yoga, which constitutes the 
third step in the method of acquiring and realising 
philosophical truths. 

Unlike the first two, this third step in the Hindu 
method of acquiring metaphysical truths, has no actual 
parallel in Euclidean geometry. But if to the two steps 
already named, i.e., Enunciation and Demonstration, a * 
third could be added, namely, Verification of the truth 
of the propositions established by reasoning, then the 
same might be said to correspond to the third step 
of this Hindu metaphysical method, that is to say, to 
Yoga. 

* NyA. IV. i. 04; Prashasta, p. 281 (bottom); Upask., V. ii. 

18 ; VI. ii. 18. 
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Thus, for instancy, if the proposition, that three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, as ah 
enunciation, corresponds to the first step of the Hindu 
metaphysical method, and the demonstration of this 
proposition by reasoning corresponds to the second step, 
or philosophy proper as understood by the Hindus, then 
there might be added a third step corresponding to the 
Yoga of the Hindus. This step would he something 
like the following. Suppose, that after demonstrating 
the proposition, or having it demonstrated to him, a 
man takes a piece of paper and cuts it into a triangular 
shape; and measuring the angles, he finds that they 
make exactly 180 degrees. Such a procedure in regard 
to a geometrical truth, giving him direct knowledge or 
realisation of what was already learnt by reasoning, 
might be said, in a i cay only* to correspond to Yoga 
in the matter of transcendental truths. 


When, following Yoga, the learner realises the truths 


The pupil 
becomes the 
teacher. 


by direct experience, he himself be¬ 
comes a lii§hi, a freed man and a teacher 
in bis turn. 


Conclusion. 

Such then is the Realism which the Hindus teach 
to those not capable of understanding by reasoning the 
psycho-dynamic or polyonymic presentation of the true 
nature of things. But even a candidate, not intellec¬ 
tually qualified or temperamentally inclined to follow 
the presentations of the other Standards, can reach the 
same goal as any others, when, by practice, he comes 


28 


* See Note 67 and Appendix C. 
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to realise the truths as presented by Realism.® This 
goal, as said so often, is the absolute freedom and 
independence of the Real in man ; it is freedom from all 
sorrow and suffering, and, above all, from every necessity 
and compulsion , and is gained by freeing oneself from 
the one and only prolific source of all other necessities, 

—the necessity and compulsion to be born in a specific 
form of existence. And he can reach this goal even 
without realising what may be called the secondary 
things, such as the ultimate nature of the Param&nus, 
Akfisha and so on ; that is to say, whether they be really 
eternal and evei lasting or are derived things, or whether 
there be really many Atmans or only one.! 

For, as already indicated, to realise the goal, that 
is, absolute freedom, all that he needs is that he 
should no longer be prompted to activity with a view 
to gain some advantage to himself as opposed to others, 
and, to this end, to be absolutely free from likes and dis¬ 
likes, special attachment for some things and aver¬ 
sion for others. When these latter cease, a man no 
longer hankers after some things as specially desired or 
seeks to avoid others as undesirable. And this object is 
gained the moment it is realised that all the diverse 
forms of things, which hitherto appeared variously as • 
beautiful or hideous, as attractive or repulsive, are but 
groups of Param&nus that are all alike. Suppose a man 
could, by an extraordinary power akin to, say, that of 
the ideally perfect microscope, see things so magnified 
that they appeared to him as nothing but a swirling mass 
of particles which were all alike, it is obvious he could 


* See Note 68 


f See Note 69. 
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not be specially drawn by any one of them; and ceasing 
to be drawn by any of them, lie would not be repelled 
either by others. Similarly, when a man realises by 
experience, and is not merely convinced by reasoning, 
that all perceptible things are but ParamArius which are 
all alike, ho cannot possibly have any likes or dislikes 
for any of them. Once this is realised, it matters little 
whether he knows them further as eternally existing 
or as derived things. 

Then again in regard to the Atman, the moment a 
man realises this as himself by experience, anti not merely 
as an intellectual conviction, he ceases to have special at¬ 
tachment for auy specific form of embodiment, human or 
superhuman. And ceasing to have special attachment 
for any particular forms, he is not repelled by others. 
Thus he is again free from likes and dislikes and all that 
they imply. This freedom from likes aud dislikes by the 
realisation of himself as the Atman is further strengthen¬ 
ed by this other experience in regard to the forms of em¬ 
bodiments themselves, the experience, namely, that they 
are, like all other discrete things, theipselves but masses 
of ParamAnus, which are all alike. 

Thus, by just realising oneself as the Atman, one can 
• realise the desired end without further enquiring whether 
the Atman which is himself is the only one in the Uni¬ 
verse or whether there are others. Nor will this mean 
any limitation to the Atman which is himself, or make 
any practical difference. For the Atman, being infinite 
in nature, and without any distinguishing features which 
may differentiate it from other AtrnaDs (supposing there 
are such), will realise itself, as a matter of fact, as one with 
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item all, in their character as pure Atman, i.e., as not 
associated with particular Adji^htas and embodiments. 

Thus, without enquiring further into the ultimate 
character of the Param&nus, Akasba, K&la and Dik, 
and Manases as eternal Realities or derived things or 
intothe question of the oneness or plurality of Atmans, 
and by just realising the truths as presented by Realism, 
the Realist can reach the same goal as the others. 

When the goal is realised, the Realist may or may not 
care to know what I have called secondary things. If he 
does, after the nine classes of Realities as taught by his 
own Standard are realised as existing facts, he may per¬ 
haps also know them as the other Standards teaclr them 
to be. But if he does not care to pursue his enquiries 
further in this direction, he may still hold these as eter¬ 
nal verities. But in any case, as far as the ultimate goal 
and main object is concerned, he gains it by following 
the path of Realism, ju6t as much as those whose intel¬ 
lectual reasoning even did not slop at that point of the 
analysis of things where the nine Realities of Realism 
were discovered as facts. Thus Realism, like the other 
systems, serves the same purpose, and it has, like them, 
ever been studied in India as a means, an intermediate 
means, to the gaining of the one supreme end, namely, 0 
Absolute Freedom, i.e., Moksha or Mukti. Realism, 
therefore, like the other metaphysical systems of the 
Hindus, has a most practical aim and object in view. 



NOTES. 


1 (p. 2). That the philosophy of the Hindus, t.e., the 
original Darshana Sh&stra, consists only of rational de¬ 
monstration of propositions laid down in the Vedas is 
clear from the following extracts:— 

(а) ShAstran-tu §had-vidham : Vaishe§hika-Ny&ya- 

Mim&msa-S&iikhya - PAtanjala - rflpam. EtAni 
tattva-jnAnArtham Vedan vicharya Kan&da- 
Gotama-Jaimini-Kapila - Patanjali- VedavyAsA- 
khyair muni-§hatkaih kpt&ni (.Sha. ka., sub 
voce Darshana). 

(б) Veda-vishaya-nirnayayaiva utpannam sumahat 
Darshana-ShSstram. (Sa. Sa. Ni., Vol. IV, 
p. lie, line 1). 

That the notion of the Hindus in regard to their 
own philosophy is as embodied in the above extracts has 
been admitted even by Mr. N. Shastri Goreh. And his 
admission is very significant as he was, being a Chris¬ 
tian convert an opponent of the Hindus. He says : — 

" Of these (i.e., Darshanas) the staple is argument. 
But they profess to derive their views from the Veda 
and other sacred books. Independent authority as to 
those views they disclaim.” 

—Goreh, Ration. Refut., p. 1. 

2 (p. 2). The name Darshana, which is now in common 
use, seems originally to have meant not so much a com¬ 
plete system of views as any particular view or doctrine. 
And in this sense it is often replaced by Dp§hti, which 



means the same thing. See Ny&. Bh6§h., I. i. 23; III. 
ii, 35; IT. i. 14; Nya. V&r., IV. i. 14, &c ,. 

Both these words occur in their Pali forms in the 
same senses in the Buddhist Suttas, i.e., “ Discourses of 
the Buddha. ” S<?e Sdleyyaka-Sutta (41)., Maj. Nik., 
I. v. 1., p. 288 of Vol. I, Pali Text. Soc.’s edition. 

As for the two other current names, Manana Sh&stra 
and Vich&ra Sh&stra, see Cka. K&., Vol. I, p. 102 ; Viv|\, 
VI. ii. 16. 

While these three names, Darshana-, Manana-, and 
Vich&ra-Sh&stra, will be recognised by everybody as 
being used in these days, the more ancient names seem 
to have been some of those words which are now used 
in specific and restrictive senses, i.e., not meaning phi¬ 
losophy generally. These are:— 

Mim&msil or Mlin&ms&-$h&stra, 

Tarka or Tarka-Shastra, 

Anviktjkikl, 

and 

NyAya-VidyA. 

See, for instance, the Commentary by Raghav&nauda 
on Manu, XII. 106, where both the words Mimarhsa and 
Tarka have been used ill the sense of general philoso¬ 
phy and not in the special senses in which they are 
now used. See also the Viveka on the Tantraloka 
of Abhinava Gupta (i. 10.) As for' Anvlkghikt, see 
Shabdakalpadruma, sub voce, where it is explained as 
Adhy&tina-vidyA. 

Finally, Ny-iya, although now used almost exclusive¬ 
ly as a name of the system founded by Gotama, original¬ 
ly does not seem to mean anything more than mere 
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reasoning, as for instance, in Nyfiya-Vftrttika, IV. i. 14. 
That it meant general reasoning, and not specifically 
Gotama’s Philosophy, is also clear from the fact that in 
the Nyaya-Suchi by VAchaspati Mishra, the section on 
syllogism only, namely, Sutras, 1.1, 32-39, is spoken 
of as Nyfiya-Prakarana. See Nyaya-Suchi, published in 
the Bib. lnd. as an Appendix to Fas. IV. of Ny&ya- 
V&rttika. That NyAya meant Philosophy generally is 
evident also from the fact that it is used as part of the 
name of such works as the NyAyamAla-Vistara, which 
is a work not on the NyAya-Darslmna, as it is now 
understood, but on the Karma-Mim&rhsA. 

3 'p.6). The pre-conceptions of the Hindus given here 
are not mentioned in so many words in any one parti¬ 
cular place. But they can be easily gathered from their 
various writings. See , for instance, Cha. KA., Vol. I, p. 6. 
and Vol. V, pp. 32-181. Also Goreh, p. 1, para. 2. 

4 (p. 6). A Ri*hi need not -necessarily be a ‘ perfected 
seer,’ i.e., a * Freed Man ’ (Mukta-Pimi§haj. There may 
be Ri$his who are ‘ seers ’ not only of lower things but 
of a transcendental nature. Such Ri§his may strive after 
perfect and final wisdom and then be freed. See Sh&r. 
BhA$h., I. iii. 26. But of course the Risliis who are the 

« founders of the Parshana must be regarded as “perfect¬ 
ed seers,” because they are all Mukta-Puru§has. 

5 (p. 7). The existing Sfitrasmay be much later than 
the Riijhis themselves. What is meant by saying that the 
Ri$bis are the founders of the systems is that they are 
the founders of the lines of arguments and the standards, 
not necessarily the writers of the current works. In 
corroboration of the statement that the systems may be 
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much older than the existing Sutras the following may 
he quoted:— 

“ It is necessary, however, to state that in appealing 
to the SAbkhya, I appeal to the doctrine and not to the 
text-books. There is abundant evidence, both in Hindu 
and Buddhist works of unquestionable antiquity and 
authenticity, of the S&ftkhya and Yoga systems having 
been current before the time of Buddlm.” 

Preface to “ Aphor. of Patahjali,” being Trans, of 
Yoga S (liras (p. xvi) by R£j& Rfljendral&l Mitra. 

6 (p. 13). That the Param&nus of the Vaishe$bika 
are not rejected by the S&fikhya but are accepted as 
derived things under the name of Tanm&tras will be seen 
from Gaud- SAfikh. 22. See however Bh&§hya on Yoga 
Sfitra, III. 43, with Vy&khyA of Vachaspati and Yoga 
VArttika of VijnAna-Bhikshu on it. 

As for the other principles of Realism, it is well 
known they are all recognised by the S&fckhya, but 
not as finalities, except the Atmans. The Atmans even 
are conceived differently. See further Note 37. 

7 fp. 17). In connection with the remark that the 

“ ideas (n&ma-rfipa).are under no circumstances part 

of the one and absolute Reality,” it has to be noticed 
that there is an interpretation of the Vedanta, i.e., the * 
Upanishads, which does consider these as part of the 
Real, that is, Brahman. This interpretation is now 
represented by R&m&nuja and his School though it 
was not originated by him. But even Dr. Thibaut, 
who is inclined to think that Rim&nuja interprets the 
meaning of the Brahma-Sutras more faithfully than 
Shatikara, cannot but admit the fact that it is the latter 
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who has a greater claim, than R&m&nuja, to being the 
right interpreter of the Upanisbacls, t.«., the real and 
original Vedanta. See Preface to his translation of the 
SbAr. Bhash. in the “ Sacred Books of the East,” under 
the title of the VedAnta Sutras, Vol. I, pp. cxxii, et 
seq. See specially lines 13, &c., on p. cxxiv. 

And it is according to Shafikara’s interpretation of 
the Ved&nta that the above statement is made. 

It is a very difficult and extensive Rubject and can¬ 
not possibly be fully treated here. 

8 (p. 19). In regard to the Param&nus, the Ny&ya- 
Vaishe§hika holds the following ideas:— 

A Paramanu is— 

(а) absolutely without any magnitude. Its mea¬ 

sure is anu, which is not the lowest degree 
of magnitude, t.e., a measure consisting of 
length, breadth and thickness, however minute, 
but is of a totally opposite character. See 
Vaish. Sfl., VII. i. 10. (The reading of this 
Sutra in Ga hgk. is ‘ Mahato viparitam anu,’ 
the other reading being * Ato vipari., etc.’); 
Ki. Va. Pr., quoted in Ki. Va., p. 52; Itoer, 
note on Bh&shA Par. 14 (but marked 15); 
also Intro., pp. x-xi; Banerjea, Dial. Phil., 
158-159, &c. y 

(б) non-spatial. Ny&. VAr., IV. ii. 25, p. 522, line 3, 

(c) has no inside or outside. Ny&. SG., IV. ii. 20, 

with Bh&sh. and V&r., 

(d) is super-sensible and can be conceived only by 

the mind. Ny&. Var., p. 233, &c.; N. V. T. T-» 
p. 271, line 7 from bottom, &c. 
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(e) The measure of the ParamAnus, being added up, 
cannot produce any magnitude or any other 
measure because they are absolutely without 
any magnitude. Upask., VII. ii. 9, &c., &c.; 
Sid. Mu. Va. on 14- 

In these circumstances it is very misleading to call 
ParamAnus ‘ atoms ’ as has hitherto been done. This 
rendering of ParamAnus is responsible in no small degree 
for the almost contemptuous attitude with which some 
European scholars have looked upon the Vaisheshika. 

What the Vaisheshika has emphasised is not so much 
the ‘ uucutability ’• of the ParamAnus as their measure, 
which is the very opposite of magnitude. Anu means 
their measure, whereas whoever invented the name 
‘atom ’ had probably the idea of its indivisibility more 
than anything else in his mind. 

The ParamAnus are not unlike the ‘ qualitative atoms ’ 
of Herbart and bis School, in so far as these latter are 
the bases of things material. But it is perhaps much 
better to leave the Sanskrit word untranslated. 

9 (p. 20). The word Power or Force as a translation 
of Shakti is meant to convey the idea of an independent 
Reality and not that of the capacity of a thing, such as 
the ‘ capacity of fire to burn.’ Shakti in the latter sense • 
is never regarded as an independent Reality by the 
Vaisheshika. But that Shakti can be used in the former 
sense will be seen from Cha. KA., Vol. II, p. 151, where 
Atman is spoken of as a sort of Shakti. (Shakti- 
viehesha.) 

10 (p. 22). I use the phrase ‘ purely subjective 
dream’ as a translation of Svapna to distinguish it from 



what is called SvapnAntika. This latter word is used by 
some to denote those dreams which are something like 
prophetic. The existence of such dreams is regarded by 
the Hindus as a fact. See Vaish. Sfl., IX. ii. 7 and 8, 
with TJpask. and Vivp 

lL(p. 25-27). The line of argument followed here 
is based, as will be seen from the references, on autho¬ 
ritative N y Ay a-Vaish esh i k a Texts. Nor need it be 
supposed that I have been influenced l>y Herbart and 
Lctze. For I knew nothing of Herbart and Lotze when 
I learned the interpretation given here. 

• The argument based on the idea that divisibility 
must stop somewhere, otherwise there is no reason why 
Mount Meru and a mustard seed should be so different 
in size, as well as certain other arguments, seem to be 
of later origin. There is hardly any trace of them in 
the Sfltras or even in Prashas tap Ada’s work which has 
been regarded as the mine (Akara) of information on 
the Vaisheshika by all subsequent writers on the subject. 
Shridhara in his Kandali does not allude to it either. 

12 (p. 29). The idea which I have had in my mind 
when speaking of 4 a thing of the nature of a line * is that 
of a dvyanuka,hitherto translated by ‘ binary,’ in agree¬ 
ment with the translation of ParamAnus by 4 atoms.’ 
But I have stated before my objection to this latter 
translation. A dvyanuka, produced by two ParamAnus, 
which are tike mathematical points, can be only a thing 
of the nature of a lino—the shortest possible line. It is 
distinctly stated that the measure a dvyanuka has is 
produced by the dvitva or duality of two ParamAnus 
perceived as dual.- That is to say, it is produced by 
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two Param&nus which must be so placed that they can 
be recognised as two (Svhvasya...apek$ha-buddhi-jany- 
asya k&ianatvam ; Upask., VII. i. 10). This perception 
of the two Param&nus, producing a dvyanuka, as two 
entities would be impossible if they were not placed apart 
from one another. And if two Param&nus which are like 
mathematical points produce a thing by being placed 
thus, it is obvious the produced thing can be only a 
thing of the nature of aline. 

A dvyanuka is regarded as a thing which by itself 
can never be perceived by the senses, which is quite 
natural. For a line by itself is certainly imperceptible. 

Three of these dvyanukas again produce the tryanuka 
or trasarenu which is a thing with magnitude. 

But it is not maintained that only three of the 
dvyanukas can combine together. Kandali 6ays clearly 
that any other number can certainly combine and 
produce various other forms. But no magnitude , t.e., 
length, breadth and thickness, can be produced by a less 
number of dvyanukas than three. (Sec Kandali, p. 32, 
lines 6 et seg.) This, too, is quite obvious, for never can 
a magnitude having length, breadth and thickness be 
produced by a less number of lines than^hree. 

As for the idea that a tryanuka or trasarenu is * like • 
a mote in the sunbeam,’ it is a later one. We do not 
find it either in the Sutras or in other early works. Even 
if this were a notion held by the founders of the system, 
it would hardly make any difference in their position. 
This position is, it may be repeated, that Param&nus are 
things without magnitude, non-6patial and so on; that 
they first relate themselves together in twos ; that these 
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latter combine in numbers not less than three, and that, 
when they so combine, magnitude is produced. 

Perhaps one possible objection against my rendering 
of dvyanuka as a thing of the nature of the shortest 
possible line would be that the measure of a dvyanuka is 
also spoken of as anu, though it is regarded as a pro¬ 
duced measure. But we must remember that, in the 
first place, this application of the term anu to the mea¬ 
sure of a dvyanuka is a later one. Secondly, anu in this 
sense means only a measure which is not mahat, i.e. t 
magnitude, and is yet super-sensible in the same sense 
as a ParamAnu is super-sensible {see ante, p. 54). That 
this is the meaning of anutva (t.e., anu-ness) as applied 
to a dvyanuka is quite clear from both Upask. and 
Vivj*. on VII. i. 10. 

Thirdly, there is a clear distinction made between 
the anutva of a dvyanuka and that of a Paraiminu. The 
anutva of a ParamAnu is pArim&ndalya, i.e., without any 
elongation whatever, whereas the measure of a dvyanuka 
is never p&rimAndalya. (Prashasta, p. 130, last two 
lines). This is significant. For it implies that a dvyanuka 
is not a parimandala but a something which has elonga¬ 
tion, i.e., is a lme. 

13 (p. 31). The arguments given here and in the 
following two paragraphs are only the applications of cer¬ 
tain general principles recognised by NyAya-Vaish. They 
are based on Vaish. Su., II. i. 13 ; Nyaya-Bh&§h., IV. ii. 
22 (latter part); Ny&. Manj., p. 502, line 5 (from bottom), 
and so on. 

14 (p. 32). This is based on those arguments of the 
Ny&ya-Vaishe^hika whereby it is shown how even a 
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Truth i.e., a thing of the smallest magnitude, cannot be 
final. See, for instance, Nyl Vhr., II. i. 33, p. 234, line 3, 
with N. V.- T. T., on it; the passage in Ny&. Mafij. 
referred to in Note 13 and so on. 

15 (p. 32). This argument is based on Nya. Su., 
IV. ii. 19, where it is given is a Pdrva-Pak$ha, i.e., an 
objection which can be valid only if the ultimate par¬ 
ticles are regarded as things with magnitude. 

16 (p. 35). The Sanskrit word which I have rendered 
here as * temperature ’ is Spareha. It has been hitherto 
translated as * touch * to the great disadvantage of Hindu 
Realism. Sparsha as a quality is distinctly stated to bo 
only of three kinds, namely, hot, cold, and neitber-hot- 
nor-cold. It is also added that * hardness, softness ’ and 
the like are not forms of Sparsha but are forms of con¬ 
tact (Samyoga-vislie$hah). In these circumstances it is 
misleading to translate Sparsha by touch. See Prashasta, 
p. 102, with Kandall on it. NyA. Bh&$h., III. i. 56 
and 57 ; N. V. T. T-, p- 150, line 3 (from bottom); 
Tarkasabgraha, p. 16 ; &c., &c. 

17 (p. 38). The definition given here of Apah is 
based on similar ones of the three othei* Bhutas. The 
Lak^hari&valt gives it differently. 

18 (p. 42). The Ny&ya-Vaishe§hika regards the 
Param&nus as constituting the four classes given here. 
But of course the way in which the classification is 
explained here is my own. 

19 (p. 45). My reasons for calling the sense by 
means of which Sparsha is perceived, the temperature- 
sense, are the same as those mentioned in Note 16. If 
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Sparsha is temperature, then the sense by which it is 
perceived is also the temperature-sense. 

20 (pp. 47 and 60). In all the later works on NyAya- 
Vaisb., the existence of AkAsha is supported exclusively 
on the ground of its being the basis of sound. The open¬ 
ing Sfitra of KanAda of the section on Akasha (Vaish. SO., 
III. i. 20) is now regarded as expressing a view which is 
that of the S&bkhyas. This Sdtra says that we must admit 
the existence of AkAsha because there must be a medium 
to supply room for the discrete sensible things to move 
about (sauchAra, according to both Upask. and Vivr. 
The Sfltra itself says ‘coming out and going in.’) This 
reason, however, say the two commentaries named above, 
is set aside by KanAda in the next Sfttra. This interpre¬ 
tation seems doubtful and may have originated with the 
author of Upask. Shahkara Mishra wrote the Upask. 
relying only on the Sutras as he himself tells us (intro¬ 
ductory verse 3); and it is not unlikely that much of his 
interpretation is only liis own invention. That his inter¬ 
pretation of the section on A k Ash a is his own there is rea¬ 
son to suspect. TArkika-Rak$h&, which is an older 

work than Upask., seems to take the opening Stitra as 
embodying noT the view of the SA&khya but of the 
• Vaishe§hika itself. (T&r. Rak., p. 123). Chan . ra-KAnta 
in his BhA§hya also takes the same view. ( Chan. 
BhA§b. on II. i. 20 et seq.) 

The only serious objection to the interpretation of 
Tar. Rak. and Chan. BhA^h. being correct is that Nya- 
VAr. also maintains that the existence of AkAsha can be 
maintained only on the ground of its being the basis of 
§ound. Ny&. Var., III. i. 72, p. 400. .. .. 


* 



On the other hand Ny&va-Vaish., like the other 
systems, refers constantly to Akfisha as the room and 
locality, one of the supports(adh&ra), if not the only sup¬ 
port, of all discrete things; Ki. Va., p. 35 ; Kandall, 
p. 22 (line 10 from bottom); Prashasta speaks of all the 
other Bhdtas as existing in Ak&sha (pp. 48 last line to 
p. 49, line 7). 

Thus it would seem that TAr. Rak. and Chan. Bh&sh. 
are quite right in taking the Sfltra, II. i. 20, as setting 
forth the view of the Vaishe§hika itself. 

This conclusion would be greatly strengthened if we 
could rely on the reading of the Sfltras as given by 
GaAgAdhara in his edition of the Vaishe^hika. He reads 
the SOtra, II. i. 5, as ‘ Ta Skashe vidyante,’ instead of 
‘Ta&kAshe na vidyante.’ And he seems to interpret it 
as follows:—Those objective things (Te vi^hayah) exist 
in Ak&sha.— (GahgA., p. 42). 

For all these reasons I have given two lines of argu¬ 
ment in support of Akasha instead of only the usual 
Shabd&dh&ratva or Shabdashrayatva (sound-support- 
ingne9s) of most of the later Vaisheshika works. 

In any case the arguments given in here are quite 
in harmony with and based on authoritative texts. 

21 (p. 48). The all-pervasiveness of Akasha is often 
supported on other grounds. The arguments given here 
are based on what is called DharmigrAhaka-pram&na, 
i.e., an argument which proves at once both the existence 
and characteristic of a thing, like the one proving the 
existence of Manas or of IvAla, as well as their nature. 
Part of the argument is also what is called ‘ l&ghava,’ 
i.e., that of the simplest theory. See Ny&. Vfit. on IV, 
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i. 28, where eternity of Akfisha is said to Do so establish¬ 
ed (dharmigr&haka-m&nena l&ghava-sahakritena). 

22 (p. 54). JnSna, i.e., consciousness or even ex¬ 
perience, is spoken of as dravya. If consciousness can 
be called substance, then dravya is substance. See Shri- 
Bh&$h., II. ii. 27, p. 1573. 

23 (p. 55). One of the reasons why there has - been 
so much misunderstanding in regard to K&la is that it 
has been taken to be Time in the Western sense of the 
word. That K&la is the great power which whirls things 
round is a common Hindu notion. See, for instance, 
Vi§h. Pur-, I. i. 

24 (p. 56). This seems to be a very old argument. 
It is given by Vrchaspati Mishra in N. V. T. T., p. 280. 
Udayana also quotes it in Ki. Va. and attributes it to an 
Acharya. This Ach&rya, we are told by VardhamfLna, is 
Vyoma-Shiva (Ki. Va., p. 114). Udayana thinks it defec¬ 
tive as stated by Vyoma-Shiva. But he does not seem 
to discard it altogether. For he says that K&la, Dik and 
Manas must be conceived as without any ‘ special quali¬ 
ties * by virtue of dharmigr/ihaka-pram/ina (Ki. Va., p. 
110). He coulc^not possibly have urged this as a reason 
if he discarded the old argument attributed by him to 

♦ Vyoma-Shiva. 

Nowhere that I know of is this argument stated in 
any but the curtest form, almost unintelligible to any 
but those taught orally by the Hindus themselves. The 
common form of it is simply ‘ Vishe$hagunavattvftt.’ 

25 (pp. 59-60). Like K&la, Dik has been much mis¬ 
understood. That Dik is a power which holds things in 
various positions is a common Hindu idea. This power 

25 
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is often spoken of as the ‘ Elephants of the quarters ’ 
that hold up the world in space, or as divine maids that 
uphold creation. It is also spoken of as the arms that 
support and uphold things. See Nilakantha on Ma. Bh&r., 
L lxiv. 38; Ma. Bhar. 111. cc. {ie. cc=200) 15; Bh&g., V. 
xx. 39; Sha. Ka., Sub voce ; Chatur Va. Chi. Ma., I. 
233. 7, &c. 

Dik is not Space, if by that is meant an expanse, 
extension or room. Space in this sense, and if con¬ 
ceived as a Reality not as a mere and absolute Nothing, 
is Ak&sha in which all things exist as in a locality 
(Prashasta, pp. 88-89). See Ballantyne’s translation of 
Nyii. SO. with extracts, Book. IV., p. 26 (top). 

The Vaish. Sfttra, II. ii. 10, beginning the section on 
Dik, simply says that the characteristic of Dik is that it 
is from or on account of it that “ there arises the fact that 
this thing is here or there from this other thing.” 

It is clear that in tins Sfitra only relative position of 
things is alluded to and not their extent or expanse or 
their occupation of space, each by itself. 

That this is so will be seen also from Blift. Par. 45. 
Dik would not be unlike * gravitation ’ if the latter could 
be regarded as an independent Reality and not a mere 
property of things. 

26 (p. 63V The arguments on this section (Atman) 
are based on the following authorities 

Vaish. SO., III. i. 1-6; OL ii. 4,5,19-21; with Upask., 
Vivj. and Chan. Bhfi§h. on them. 

NyA. so. 

NyA. Bhfieh. 

NyA V4 r. 

N. V. T. T- 

Ny4 V r it» 


L i. 10. 

III. i. 10, 10-26, 35-42. 
ii. 10 (V r it. only). 



Prashasta, pp. 99 and 100, with Kandall on it. 

Ki. Va. on same (in Mss). 

Saptap., with Mit., pp. 18 and 19. 

Nyn. Manj., pp. 437 et segand 407 et seqq. 

Safikli. Sfl. with Vijnftn, and Ani, III. 20-22; V. 129 

or 130. 

Sh&r. BhA$h., III. iii. 54. 

Bh&matl, Intro., ph. 2 and 3, and on III. iii. 54. 

Vivaranop., pp., 108 and 109. 

Cha. Kft , Vol. II., pp. 132-201 ; Vol. V., pp. 2 et seq. 

All that is said in this section is to be found in these 
texts, but of course arranged and expressed differently. 

27 (p. 74'. In India it is the heart, rather than the 
brain, which has been thought to be the direct organ of 
life. See, besides numerous Upanin^had passages, Ny&. 
Manj., p. 469. 

28 (p. 76'. The arguments given here are based on 
Cha. K&., Vol. II., pp. 168-172, where it is shown how 
the body of one stage is not, as a body, i.e., as an 
organic whole, the up&d&nas or ingredients of the body 
at the next stage, but that some of the up/ldAnas only of 
one body are the upad&nas of another. 

29 (p. 87).**These are the special doctrines of Nyaya- 
Vai§h. . 

30 (p. 88). The arguments in support of Manas are 
based on: — 

Vaish. Sd., III. ii 1-3 ; VII. i. 23; with Upask., Vivj\, 
and Chan. Bh&sh. on same. 

NyA. sc. 

N y&. Bhdsh. 

Nyfl. VAr. 

N. V. T. T. 


i. i. ie. 

III. ii. 59-62. 
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Prashasta, with Kaildali, pp. 89-93. 

Ki. Va. on same (MSS). 

Ny&. Manj., p. 498, lines 3-16. 

31 (p. 95). The beginninglessness of Sarhsara is taken 
for granted and admitted repeatedly in works on Ny&ya- 
VaiBh., as will be seen from the references given. But 
it is not reasoned out as in Brah. SO., Sh&r. Bh&$h, and 
other texts. 

32 (p. 96). On the use of Samskra in this sense see 
Shiir. Bh&§h., II. i. 36, towards the end, beginning with 
‘Smrit&vapi.’ 

33 (p. 97). This is based on Shabkara’s argument 
showing how achetana-pradh&na cannot possibly move 
of itself. 

34 (p. 98). Based on Sh&r. Bh&gh., II. i. 33, begin¬ 
ning with Na cha svabh&va, etc., with Rat. Pr. on it. 

35. (p. 98) This is a general question asked by all 
Hindus. 

36 (p. 100). The Worlds here are spoken of broadly 
as of two orders, sensible and super-sensible. The 
Hindus divide them into several sub-orders. 

Part of the arguments in this respect is based on 
Bfih. Up., I. IV. 10, with Shafckara’s commentary on it. 

37 (p. 102). This is only the Ny&ya-Vaish. division, * 
the SAhkhya and the Ved&nta analyse the Manas further 
and recognise several sub-divisions in it. They also 
eliminate certain features from the Atman as conceived 
by the NyAya-Vaish., and relegate them to the region 

of Mind. 

38 (pp. 103 and 104). I have used the word 
Samsk&ra here in the sense which it generally bears. 
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Ny£. Bh&§h. uses it as almost synonymous with dhar- 
mOdharma, i.e., Adp§lita (IV. i. 47). But in Vaish., 
a distinction is made between Samsk&ra and Adri^hta. 
This kind of SaibskOra, in the Vaishe§hika sense, is 
called Bh&vana. NyA. V4r. says Anubandha is another 
name for Samsk&ra (III. i. 19'. 

Adp§hta is merely postponed Karma and is a 
common name for Dharma and Adharma. See Ny&. SO., 
.IV.. i. 44-47. 

39 (p. 108). The potential in this connection should 
not be understood in the SaOkbya sense but in the sense 
in which the fruit of a tree is said to be potential in 
Nyfl. SO. and Ny4. Bhftsh., IV. i. 47. See also Ny&. 
SO. and Bh4§h., IV. i. 50. 

40 (p. 110). Practically the full doctrine of Re¬ 
incarnation with all that it implies is given in Prashasta 
(loc. cit). I have only arranged the implied ideas 
differently. 

41 (p. 111). The doctrine of postponed Adp§bta 
specially taught in the Vedanta which calls it Saiichita 
Karma. But Ny4. Bh4§h., Prashasta, etc., also speak 
of it as POrva-Karma. 

42 (p. llC The idea of ‘ special gift’ to a believer 
in Re-incarnation and Karma and justice in the universe 
is a great anomaly. 

43 (p. 114) This is based on common Hindu ideas 
like those contained in the Smpti passage which Viji5&na 
Bhik§hu quotes in his Bh4§hya on S4Akh. SO. III. 3. 

44 (p. 116). The argument that an embodiment 
cannot come about all of a sudden and without any 
reason is based on the section on Animittat4 in Ny4. 
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SI, IV. i. 22-24, with Bha$h. and VArfc. on the same ; 
and also on Nyl Manj., p. 470, lines 5 et seq. 

45 (p. 118). The arguments against heredity are 
advanced only in modern times by living Hindus. 
There could be no occasion for such arguments in 
the past as the ancient Hindus never heard of any such 
idea. 

46 (p. 122). On the idea that all experiencing beings 
are in reality Atmans, see Prasbasta on ‘ Creation and 
Destruction.’ There be speaks of all beings, high and 
low (uckchav&cba), as being created according to their 
various Karma or Ashaya. But Ashaya is a thing which 
belongs to Atmans only. 

47 (p. 123). The idea of a hierarchy is most common. 
That is how India, for instance, is spoken of as Devar&ja. 

48 (pp. 56 and 125). Prashasta says that BrahmA was 
ordered to create the universal order of things. This 
would seem to mean that the universe was not due to 
Brahmfi’s Adp§hta. But he also speaks of the Universe 
coming to an end when the time comes for Brahm&’s 
Freedom (Apavarga). This can only mean that, during 
his life, i.e. y the existence of the Universe. Brahmd is not 
Free, namely from Adp?bt&. And if hehas Adpghta, 
then it is obvious that the Universe is produced by it. • 
In any case it is a common Hindu idea that one can rise 

to be a Brabmd (t.e., gain Brahmatva) by his Karma. 

See Nllakantha on Ma. BhAr., I. 64. 43. 

49 (p. 128). The period of Sfigbtf alone is also called 
a Kalpa. The name is significant inasmuch as it implies 
that the Universe is due to the imagination of Brahman. 

See Ki. Va. on Sp§hti-SamhAra. 
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50 ('p. 129). On ‘ Nothing new under the sun,’ see 
Vivr., IX. ii. 7; Shar Bha§h., T. iii. 30. It is a common 
Hindu idea. 

51 (p. 130). This too is a common idea. It is the 
Ri§his and other great beings who appear first and help 
and guide others. Many of the texts already referred to 
will support this. For instance, Prashasta on Sj*i§hti- 
Samh&ra (towards end.) 

52 (p. 130). This follows as an inevitable conclusion 
from what has gone before. 

53 (p. 131). Eternity of the Veda from the NySya- 
Vaisli. point of view does not mean that the words 
(shabda) of the Veda are eternal. But the Veda as wis¬ 
dom is eternal inasmuch as it has always existed and 
come down from age to age and from teacher to pupil. 
See Ny5. Bh6§li., IT. i. 68 (last SGtra), towards end. 

It will be noticed that I have not alluded to the idea 
that the Veda is Ishvara-v&kya, t.e., the word of the Deity. 
This is not to be found in the original SGtras. For an 
explanation, without any reference to Ishvara, of Vaish., 
I. i. 3, on which that idea is generally based, see Chan. 
Bh£$h on th^3hrae. 

54 (p. 132). The idea of VarnSshrama-Dharma is the 
very root and foundation of Hindu Society. It constitutes 
what may be called the Hindu Sociology. What is trans¬ 
lated as‘caste’ is its embodiment. But it is a question 
which can scarcely be discussed here at length 

55 fp. 132). It is not maintained by the Hindus that 
there is no happiness or enjoyment in the world, but that 
all happiness, however great, is ever tinged with suffering 
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and at best perishable. See on this Ny£. Su., IV. i. 55-58, 
with Bha§h and VArt. on the same. 

56 (p. 134). Activity is needed to * purify the heart’ 
(chitta-shuddhi) and this activity consists in doing one’s 
duty (avasliya-karaniya karma; Kandali, p. 282, line 10). 

57 (p. 140). Philosophy is only Manana Shfistra. See 
Vivf., V. ii. 16. 

58 (p. 140). Transcendental (Atindriya) truths can¬ 
not be ascertained by reasoning, NyfL. V&r., II. i. 28 (as 
counted there, p. 214); Sh&r. BhS§h., II. i. 11 ; Shri- 
Bh&§h on the same sfitras, &c. Kapila also taught the 
SAAkhya, not by knowing it as a matter of speculation, 
but by direct experience. He was a Siddha (Bhag. GitA, 

X. 26; TattvasamAsa TikA, opening part). And candidates 
following the S&fikhaya standard also realise truth by 
experience. See Satkh. Sib I. 59 ; XI. 3 ; VI. 28, 29, &c. 

59 (p. 141). All Hindu systems start with the idea of 
helping man to understand practices or truths so that, by 
following the former or realising the latter, he may either 
gain happiness in some specific state of existence or be 
absolutely free. Thus their object is practical. See the 
beginnings of all standard works on the Darshanas. The 
BhA§hya on Karma-MlmAmsA says : “ Sa hi (dharmab) 
nibshreyasena puru§ham samyunaktiti pratijanlmahe.” • 
I. i. 1. (end). Of course, ‘ Nihshreyasa’ here means exist¬ 
ence in a high state in the universal hierarchy. See 
Cha. KA, Vol. I, pp. 105 and 6 on this. 

60 (p. 141). For an illustration of how theoretical, 
t.e., merely inferential knowledge, or mere faith cannot 
remove suffering, see Ki. Va., p. 11, with Ki. Va. Pr. on 
it. The example is of what is called * dihmoka.’ 
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61 (144). That Buddhists also are at one with the 
Hindus on this point will be seen, for instance, from 
Dlgh. Nik., Sam.-Phala-Sutta (2) or Maj. Nik., Mah&- 
Assapura-Sutta (39), and numerous other places. 

62 (p. 144). The idea that Yoga means a dull state 
is due perhaps to the misunderstanding of Patanjali’s 
definition of it. 

63 (p. 145). Of course all Yoga must be preceded 
by Karma-Yoga, which means activity. Even attempts 
at realising Sam&dlii by sitting 6till do not imply idle¬ 
ness but involve intense effort on the part of the aspirant. 
Comp, the Buddhist practice of Saminavayamo. 

64 (p. 146). The mere preliminaries which are abso¬ 
lutely indispensable include the highest of moral virtues. 
See Yoga Sd., II. 30 and 31. A Yogin means one who 
practises, or has mastered, Yoga. 

65 (p. 148). On this see the Bhag. Glt& , Chaps. 1I-V, 
where the preliminaries of practising Samadhi, i.e., per¬ 
fect concentration, are discussed. The Samadhi is taught 
in Chap. VI. 

66 (p. 149). On the realisation of the Paramapus, 
Akasha, &c., see Nya. Bha*h., IV. ii. 2. There is a 
remarkable work on the subject by a living Saunyasin of 

• great learning and saintliuess of character. The name 
of the work is Slhkhya-tattv&loka and of the author, 
Harihar&nanda Aranya (Sannyasin name). 

67 (p. 151). t say that the supposed Euclidean step 
may be said to correspond to Yoga only in a way, be¬ 
cause such a step would give one a direct knowledge, 
by experience, not of a general proposition as such— 
as, for instance, ‘ three angles of any triangle are equal 

26 
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to 180 degrees ’—but only in regard to a particular case 
or a number of cases which may be examined experi¬ 
mentally. Yoga, on the contrary, enables one to ac¬ 
quire a direct experience of the truth of even general 
propositions. How this is possible can be made clear 
only by a full consideration of the true nature of gene¬ 
ral truths or general ideas as distinguished from con¬ 
crete ideas and facts and by showing how the former 
also exist as facts independently of the latter. Indeed 
tbis would mean a full consideration of the Vaisheshika 
doctrines of the Sam&nya and Vishe^ha (i.e., Generality 
and Particularity) which together with that of the 
Samav&ya, i.e., absolutely inseparable and intimate 
Relation or absolute concomitance have been left out in 
this essay. See ante. Preface, p. v, last para. See also 
Appendix C. 

68 fp. 151). On the sameness of goal of all the sys¬ 
tems, see At- T. Viv., p. 1. 

69 (p. 1 52). In regard to the necessity or otherwise 
of the realisation of secondary truths, see S&ftkh. T. L., 

just referred to, and Shi. Dh., pp. 58-61. « 


THE END. 
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APPENDIX A. 


My very dear and philosophic friend, Mr. B. Keight- 
ley, M.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-law, to whom Tam most grate¬ 
ful for going through the proofs of this volume as well 
as for several suggestions and much valuable criticism, 
has written as follows : — 

“ The Adpshfa or Moral merit and demerit attaching 
to the Atmans imply necessarily some standard or de¬ 
finite criterion and scale of morality. Now it is uni¬ 
versally accepted in modern philosophic discussion in 
the West, that morality (oi any kind or order) can only 
arise in a * society’ of conscious interacting beings, it 
being held and granted by all that morality is through 
and through a social thing. The only possible alter¬ 
native (now abandoned mostly) being that morality is 
determined by the Will of a personal God. 

“ Now as Atmans are everlasting and Adp’&a 
attaches to them -per se and not as the result of any 
fiat of a personal God : How does the moral element 
come in ancl what is the moral standard , the moral 
• criterion ? And how can there be any such in respect 
of Atmans which (in Hindu Realism) do not apparent¬ 
ly possess self-consciousness as such, nor are they spoken 
of as ultimately ‘forming a society’ ? 

“ At least the point raised ought to be noticed, I 
think, however briefly.” 

It is not only this oae question but several others 
• also which have been left out of consideration in this 
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essay which is intended to be but a short introduction to 
only the metaphysics of the system. Still as the point 
has been raised, it may just briefly be touched upon as 
suggested by my friend. Of course, anything like a full 
discussion of the question is quite impossible here, as it 
touches upon the whole subject of Ethical philosophy 
from the Hindu point of view. Briefly, then, the Hindu 
ideas in this respect may be stated as follows :— 

(a) The Hindu philosopher would be disposed to agree 
with the Western thinker in saying ‘ that morality is 
through and through a social thing,’ but with an impor¬ 
tant reservation, viz. 

That while morality is a social thing, moral conduct 
(including both action and thoughts and feelings) 1ms, 
from the Hindu point of view, for its real objective 
not ‘others’ but oneself whom it is intended to benefit 
primarily, any benefit accruing from such conduct to 
‘others’ bung only secondary and incidental, even 
though ineoitable because, from the Hindu point of view, 
no conduct can be for the real and true and absolute 
benefit of oneself unless it is also beneficial—at any 
rate harmless— to ‘others.’ - ^ 

The idea that one is leading a ‘ moral * or virtuous 
life solely for the ben fit of 4 others’ is, from the Hindu * 
point of view, a pure delusion. From their standpoint 
no conduct is ‘moral’ or ‘virtuous’ which has solely 
‘ others’ as its objective. If or when such conduct 
is possible, it ceases to be moral If anything, it then 
becomes super-moral. For it is possible only when a 
being has reached a stage in his existence wherein he 
can be himself affected neither by the doing of a moral 
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act (whether an actual performance or merely in thought 
and feeling) nor by its omission ; that is to say, when he 
has realised Moksha or true and final Freedom and Inde¬ 
pendence (see ante, pp. 133 et seq.). Short of that stage, 
‘ moral conduct’ is essential and absolutely necessary for an 
experiencing being—necessary, because if he does not 
follow it he will harm, himself by * degrading 1 his nature 
and by bringing about his fall from the 1 moral’ height 
where he may have reached, if not by checking his 
further advancement. It is really with this thought, 
however secretly and sub-consciously cherished in one’s 
heart, of avoiding the risk of ‘ degradation ’ on one’s 
own part, if not of positively retarding one’s moial and 
spiritual status, that all beings below the Moksha stage 
endeavour to lead amoral life. 

The real objective of * moral conduct ’ therefore, is 
one’sown self. 

f b) This being the nature of ‘ moral conduct’ from 
the Hindu point of view/ morality,’ i.e., Dharma, may 
be defined (as has been hinted above, p. 107 and as is 
indeed done by the Vuisheshika) as the conduct,— includ¬ 
ing both ontwjyjd actions and thinking and feeling,— 
which makes for the advancement of an experiencing 
entity in the scale of existence in specific forms, or which 
ultimately leads to lor serves as an intermediate means 
of realising) absolute Freedom, i.e., .Mok>ha (Yato’ bhyu- 
daya-nihshreyasasiddhihsa dharmah; Vaish. Su., I. i. 2.) 

(c) Under these circumstances, the moral element 
comes in the fact that an experiencing being may or 
may not follow such a lino of conduct as would make 
for its progress upward in the scale of beings, or would 
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conduce to the acquisition of that direct experience of 
the truth of the real nature of things which enables 
one to realise Freedom. If lie does not follow such 
conduct then there is degradation and suffering for him, 

—degradation and suffering which are, on the one 
hand, brought about, in virtue of Sarnav&ya, as the 
inevitable consequences (either immediately or when 
opportunity offers, the consequences abiding in the 
meantime as Adp§h(a or potential worth) of violating 
the Dharma, i.e., the rules of moral conduct at any given 
stage and occasion; and, on the other, teach the experien- 
cer the necessity of not violating the Dharma again, the 
lessons thus taught being noted down and retained as 
indelible SaihskSras (ante, pp. 103 to 106), not so much 
in the surface consciousness as in the innermost depths 
of the Soul (in the subliminal or subconscious Self, in 
the language of modern Western thought). 

(d) And the Moral Standard is furnished by the 
Universal Experience of the past, retained as the 
Universal Wisdom or the Veda by the being or 
beings in the higher and highest specific forms 
of existence, i.e., by Brahma and the % J(ii?his who, 
from their own experiences in the past, can, and as a 
matter of fact do, lay down the rules of Dharma or • 
Moral Conduct, teaching experiencing beings how 
they should behave if they want to progress higher 
and higher in the scale of specific forms of existence 
or to realise Freedom—teaching them how they should 
avoid harming others (though for their own sakes), 
how they should not tell lies, i.e., misrepresent facts 
and real intentions and thus mislead others ; and so on, 

• 



(Corap. Tad-vachanat Aranayasya pr&manyam ; Vaisb. 
Sfi., I. i. 3 or 4). 

(e) Finally, tlie Atmans do form a Society, indeed 
a hierarchy of the Universe, as shown above (p. 123). 

It is only when they cease finally to have embodi- 
ments, i.e., die the last of deaths after they have attained 
Moksha by realising, by direct experience, the truths 
of the essential nature of things, and thus cease to have 
any Adp§htas, that they cease also to be * social ’ beings 
in the sense that they then have no necessity of forming 
part of the ‘Univeral Society.’ But then, when thus 
Freed, they also cease to be under any moral obligation 
—they become Super-moral as said before. Till then 
they are conscious of and experience specific things and 
constitute a Society of ‘ Souls,’ whether incarnate 
in physical bodies or discarnate but still existing as 
limited beings in specific forms even though these may 
bo super-physical. 



APPENDIX S. 


Mr. Keightley suggested also that I should avoid 
using the words 1 Polyonymisin ’ and ‘ Polyonymic ’ as 
names of the third Standard, and I would have done 
so if it were not too late. But the sense in which I 
have used the terms is quite clear, l think, from what 
is said on p. 16 ante. In case, however, this may not 
be so, it may be explained here that, what I mean by 
Polyonymisin is the doctrine which holds that what is 
exper.enced as the Universe is essentially a single, 
uniform Reality of the nature of pure Intelligence or 
Experiencing Principle, without there being in it or as 
part of it anything of the nature of the experienced, —this 
Single Reality appearing under what is but a multiplicity 
of names, t.e., ideas as such and ideas objectified (called 
respectively Nama or ‘ name 1 and Rupa or Form). The 
doctrine could be called Idealism, if these ‘names,’ 
which constitute the Universe when substantiated by 
the Reality underlying them, formed any part of the 
Real. This, however, is not regarded to be the case ; 
t.e., not regarded by the typical school representing the 
third Standard, viz., the Vedanta, even though there 
are other schools belonging to this Standard which do 
regard the * Name * (or ' Names and Forms ') as part 
of the Ileal. 

Besides, the second Standard also is a form of 
Idealism, inasmuch as tli8 material or the physical (t.e., 
the sensible) is regarded by it as derived from what are 
really of the nature of. thoughts and feelings; and it 
would not therefore do to call the third Standard also 
* idealism.’ 


APPENDIX C. 


The qualification, hinted at by the phrase “ in a 
way only” on p. 151 and explained in Note 67, owes 
its origin to Dr. J. E. McTaggart, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to whom I am deeply indebted 
for much valuable help. In the present instance, it 
was he who first pointed out to me how the statement 
as originally made in the paragraph under reference was 
defective. It was then only that the qualifying phrase 
was introduced and the note on it written. 
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